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PREFACE. | 


VW.azramen Splendour the actual 
Treatment of Diſeaſes may reflect on 
the Science of Medicine, it, by no 
means, comprehends the whole of its 
Province: for Prevention being in every 
caſe preferable to Remedies, the me- 
dical Art would be more imperfect than 
other Sciences, were it devoted only to 
the latter. In the management of In- 
fants more eſpecially, ſuch a variety 
of other articles occurs ſubject to me- 
dical direction, that this work would 
„„ i, be 


1. PREFACE. 


be peculiarly incomplete if confined 
merely to the Cure of Diſorders. In 
a view, therefore, to ſuch miſcellaneous 
matters, and certain recurring affec- 
tions too trifling to be ranked as 
\ Diſeaſes, this volume is annexed ; and 
it is hoped, may contain every thing 
on which the moſt Inexperienced can 
wiſh for information, without being 
tedious by enlarging upon trifles. In 
all matters of importance a becoming 
firmneſs has been adopted, but I have 
not equally inſiſted upon others, where- 
in the manners of a refined age can- 
not comply, nor have urged any pe- 
culiar modes which the Generality 
may not adopt. Should any opinion 
be more obſtinately maintained, it is, 
probably, in relation to the Aliment 
moſt adapted to new- born Infants; 
an article frequently alluded to in the 
following pages. 
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In a view to this, an Introduction 
is given on the Nature and Properties 
of Human-milk, as more eſpecially 
connected with the ſubject of this 
volume ; which, it is hoped, will ex- 
hibit a Plan as rational in deſign, as 
the author is led to believe it has been 
ſucceſsful in its application. 
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A COMPARATIVE 


Of the Milk of Women, the Cow, Goat, 


By M. Boyssov of Aurilac 


— 


Quantity 
of Milk. 


One 
Mark. pound 
Weight. 

(8 Ounces.) 


Ditto, 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Names o Their 
. Ages of the | Quantity 

e wa wor my  Milks. of Butter. 
Woman's | Inhabitant | 7 months. | 4 drachms, 
milk, of a City. | 48 grains, 
Cows milk.| Freſh Paſ- | 6 weeks. | 3 drachms, 

| | turage. 45 grains. 
Goats milk. Ditto, 3 months, | 4 drachme, 
24 grains. 

Aſſes milk, | Ditto. | 2 months, | 10 grains. 
Sheep's Ditto. 3 months. | 5; drachms, 
milk, 40 grains, 
Mares Ditto. | 2 months, | 6 grains. 

milk, | 


A comparative: AnaLys1s, by ABran. Van-ST 


Dauphin ; and Nicol. Bowpr, I 


— 


Scale 100. Cream. Butter. 
Cows milk. Az 4 FPS 
| Woman's, 877» 3 
Goats 7 1. AP 
Aſſes, 2—15· — 
_ Sheep's. Liv, — 3. 


IVE ANALYSIS 


Goat, Aſs, Sheep, and the Mare 


illac in Upper-Auvergny. 


—_— 
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* vantity Quantiſy LEES Produce or 
2 I Cher of Saccar- 2 Extradt in 
ten-] Matter. rine Salt. of Extract. gal. Marie. 
5 drachms, | 
chms, | 1 drachm, 48 grains, | 1 drachm. | 1 ounce, 
rains, | 48 grains, | in 4 cryl- | 8 grains, 
talliſations. | 
xchms, | 5 drachms, | 4 drachms, | 4 drachm. | 9 drachms, 
rains. | $51 grains, | 40 grains, 42 grains, 
in . 
tallifations. 
chme, | 7 drachms, | 3 drachms, | 4 drachm. | 2 ounces, 
rains. | 48 grains, | in 4 cryſ- 16 grains. 
talliſations. 
rains, | 2 drachms, 6 drachms, | 1 drachm. | 7 drachms. 
16 grains, | 16 grains, 12 grains. 
in 6 cryſ- 
talliſations. 
| 
achms, | 7 drachms, | 3 drachms, | + drachm. | 2 ounces, 
Trains, | 30 grains, | in 4 cryſ- 16 grains, 
talliſations. 
rains. | 2 drachms, 4 drachms, | 2 drachms, 7 drachms, 
48 grains, | 48 grains, 36 grains, | 12 grains, 
in 5 cryſ- 
talliſations. 
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\N-STRIPRIAAN LUISSIO, Phy/ician to the 
vor, Phyſician at Amſterdam. 
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Cheeſe. 


Sugar. 
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1 F facts are the baſis of ſound reaſon- 
ing and the ſource of improvements in 
ſcience, they will be affiduouſly cultivated 
by every inveſtigator of the laws of na- 
ture; perſuaded that, howſoever miſap- 
plied for a ſeaſon, they muſt eventually 
confirm his maxims, or correct his miſ- 
takes. In this perſuaſion, the author's at- 
tention has been awakened by ſeveral pub- 
LONDON, but eſpecially by ſome later ob- 
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 HUMAN-MILK. 


B 3 ſerva- 


6 On the ProperTIEs of 


ſervations upon  Human-milk, by Dr. 

CLARKE of Dublin.“ 1 2 

SUCH a fubject, while it arreſts the 
ſpeculation of the natural philoſopher, 
will further claim the phyſician's atten- 
tion in regard to the influence which the 
diet of infants muſt ever have on their 
health, eſpecially that nouriſhment which 
Nature herſelf hath, in every climate, 
provided for them, at their birth : for 
it is only from a due acquaintance with 
this, that Art is likely to ſupply the fit- 
teſt ſubſtitute when the natural cannot be 
procured. Nor can the inquiry be deemed 
ſuperfluous in a treatiſe embracing both 


the means of preventiorf and cure of their 


diſeaſes; nor form an improper Introduc- 
tion to this volume. And it being Dr. 
CLarKe's expreſs deſign: to diſpute not 
only ſome of the | ſuppoſed conſtituent 


3110 


„ Obſervations on the Properties commonly attri- 
buted to Haman mill; on the Changes it undergoes 
in Digeſtion, and the Diſeaſes ſuppoſed to originate 


from this Source in Infancy, e of the Royal - 


Iii Academy, anno 1786. 
parts 


Ho MAN-MILK, By 


parts and properties of breaſt-milk, and 
eſpecially that of any true curdy prin- 
ciple; but alſo various ill effects con- 
ceived to be produced by it in ſucking 
infants, and the means of relief; I ſeem to 
be compelled to take ſome notice of that 
work. Indeed, the ſpirit of inquiry, mani- 
feſted in the Eſſay is truly laudable, and 
the experiments ſet on foot are worthy 
the notice of every practitioner in medi- 
cine ; not to add, that the eſtabliſhment 
of the fact,“ whatever it may be, is likely 
to 


* Dr. RuTTyY, indeed, made the like experiments 
in the year 1762, and Profeſſor YounG ſince, though 
with a leſs decided opinion, from ſimilar reſults : and 
it is preſumed, that the experiments made in conſe- 
quence of the preſent inquiry, have ſet this matter in 
its true and proper light. 

How to account for the difference of Opinion from 
the ſame experiments, or for their ſeemingly different 
reſults, conſiſtently with the honour of thoſe who 
profeſs to have made and reported them, with equal 
- attention and integrity, may be leſs difficult, per- 
haps, than might be imagined. In regard to the prin- 
cipal point in debate however, I conceive, that ſome 
gentlemen have taken certain congelatious for true 

„ curd, 
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8 On the Propzaties of 


to become of general uſe; though prac- 
titioners, it is preſumed, will not readily 


agree with Dr. CLarke in regard to the 
extent to which he carries his ſentiment, 
any more than in all the inferences he 
would draw from it. 


IN DERD, when his Obſervations fell in 


my way, I was, from the firſt, not a lit- 


tle ſurpriſed at the confidence with which 


he oppoſed a ſentiment almoſt univerſally 


adopted; and I determined aſſiduouſly to 
inveſtigate the matter for myſelf. For 
this, I knew I had opportunities equal to 
thoſe of Dr. CLARK x, and I pleaſed my- 
ſelf with the idea of being, at any rate; 
a certain gainer ; as I ſhould, at leaſt, get 
at a fact which muſt in the reſult be 


curd, without putting them to the proper teſt; whilſt 
others, from the like neglect, have overlooked ſmall 
portions of it, which have been blended with other 
matters; but eſpecially have too much neglected one 
obvious, though leſs common mode of diſcovering it ; 
or in the few experiments they may have made in that 
way, have not allowed ſufficient time for the n to 
form ; as will hereafter appear. y 

favour- 
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' favourable to my general purſuits. I 
muſt acknowledge, that I was inclined to 
ſuſpect the Doctor had been miſtaken in 
toto, until repeated experiments, by vari- 
ous means, and under a variety of cir- 
cumſtances convinced me, that there is 
certainly much leſs curd in human-milk 
than had been commonly ſuppoſed, and 
that whatever the preciſe quantity might 
be, it is not very eaſily detected by run- 
nets and acids; ſince in far the greater 
number of experiments made upon frefs 
milk, not the leaſt could be perceived, 
though in a few, I ſeemed to be ſatisfied 
at the time, that there was a ſmall por- 
tion of true curd.* 

Surpriſed as I, indeed, was at the firſt 
reſult of theſe experiments, threatening rhe 
ſubverſion of an idea, which howſoever 
unfounded, had been but little ſuſpected ; 
no ſooner did the eſſence of the fact ap- 


* Mr. NAVIER long ago, and Dr. Fexxs in his 
 Harveyan Diſſertation, at Edin. anno 1782, have adopt- 
ed this ſentiment. „ 


Pear 
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pear to be eſtabliſhed, than my wonder 


not only ceaſed, but I conceived there 
was every reaſon to imagine that human- 
milk ſhould be very much of the nature 
Dr. CLARKE had ſuppoſed ; though he 
ſhould over-rate, the reſult of his ex- 
periments, or his inferences be unfound- 
ed; as I have ſince proved to be the 
caſe. It may be ſuſpected, indeed, 
that a partiality for a mode of practice 
that myſelf and many others had long 
taken up, might naturally render me 
anxious to ſupport it at any rate, and to 
accommodate every fact to my prejudices. 
However this may be, I found that the 
attempt, in the preſent inſtance, required 
very little pains or application, and ter- 
minated in the perfect ſatisfaction of my 
own mind; ſince the like ſtubborn things 
(which are met with every day in the 


treatment of infants) cannot be accounted 


for but in the way I have all along done; 
and muſt evidently demonſtrate the exiſt- 
ence of an acid in the firſt-paſſages of in- 
fants, of what nature ſoever the food may 
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be on which they are ſupported. How 
this attempt was executed is now of very 
little importance to lay before the reader, 
ſince the mode and number of experi- 
ments I have ſince made on. þuman-milk, 
prove to a demonſtration the conſtant pre- 
ſence of curdy or true cheeſy principles, 
and muſt therefore totally ſubvert the 
principal arguments and inferences of Dr. 
CLARKE, were they much more ſpecious 
than they are. I ſhall therefore enter no 
further into ſuch arguments. wherewith a 
long experience has furniſhed me, reſpec- 
ting the tendency to acidity in the firſt- 
paſſages of infants, (which became ſo ne- 
ceſſary upon the ſuppoſition of there be- 
ing no curdy principles in human-milk,) 
than the acknowledged ſmall proportion 
of true curd may ſeem to demand; though, 
(as above hinted) theſe might be ſufficient 
to prove the point, were there even no 
curd at, all to be diſcovered in human-milk. 
The ſmallneſs of its proportion, however, 
with the reſiſtance it offers to acids, as 
juſtly ſtated by Dr, CLARKE, is ſtill in 

| my 
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my opinion as agreeable to reaſon, as the 
experiments upon which the ſentiment is 
founded appear to be concluſive. 

Manx1ND, during infancy, is certainly 
' amongſt the moſt feeble of all animals 
that are nouriſhed in the like mode by 
the parent, and is liable to more com- 
plaints, eſpecially to diſorders of the ali- 
mentary canal. It is reaſonable, there- 
fore, to concetve, that his aliment ſhould 
be of the moſt eaſy digeſtion, light, thin, 
and very nutricious ; at once affording as 
little labour to the ſtomach as poſſible, 
and eaſily convertible into chyle, or blood. 
We accordingly find human-mill, though 
very thin, exceedingly nutricious, owing 
to the great proportion of the fat or but- 
tery part, and of a ſaccharine whey, with 
which it abounds. It is alſo eaſier of di- 
geſtion than moſt other milks, owing to 
the ſmaller quantity of curd it contains ;* 
which, while it is leſs nutricious than 


* Aſes-milk appears to have leſs curdy principles 
than any other milk I have analized. | 


the 
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the other parts, is alſo much more dif- 
ficultly digeſted, or converted into chyle. 
And this I am now perſuaded is really 
the caſe; human-milk certainly contains 
leſs curd than moſt other milks; and the 
public is much indebted to the reſearches 
of Dr. CLARK R, as far as they may have 
led to the eſtabliſhment of this fact: but 
let us be careful that we do not draw as 
unjuſt inferences from truth, as have been 
ſuppoſed to ariſe from error.“ 

For does it follow, that if a theory hae 
fomewiſe erroneous, our practice muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be wrong? I think not; being 
perſuaded that experience, and the cloſeſt 
attention to facts, will confirm the gene- 
ral mode of practice enforced in the ſeve- 
ral editions of this work, and in ſome 
part before recommended by Harris and 


* am ſorry to find Dr. CLARRxR expreſſing a ſuf- 
picion that his opinion may not be readily embraced 
by other phyſicians. There are, doubtleſs, many who 
are glad to collect facts from any quarter, and to en- 
tertain truth in every form; and ſuch will always be 
open to every well ſupported inference from them. 


his 
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his followers. Let us, however, conſider 
the arguments and inferences alledged by 
Dr. CLarxt againſt the hypotheſis of a 
prevailing acidity in infants, and noxious 
coagulation of the milk,“ which writers 
on their complaints have uniformly eſtab- 
liſhed; and contrary to Dr. CLARKE, con- 
ceive to be a Ae ſource of their 
complaints. a 

Not that they attribute almoſt all the 
difeaſes and fatality amongſt infants to 
that ſource alone, as Dr. CLARKE has ima- 
gined ; who does not allow due weight to 
other co- operative circumſtances they 


* By the term coagulation, or curdy matters, made 
uſe of in this and other places, it is not meant to aſſert, 
that the milk always ſeparates into proper curd; it 
having been granted, that although it certainly does 
contain true curd, it is not ſo readily ſeparated by 
acids (out of the body) as the curd of quadrupeds is; 
but as human-milk abounds with an oily or buttery 
part, it is diſpoſed to jelly or coagulate into a pretty 
firm maſs offenſive to an infant's ſtomach. And this 
kind of coagulation alſo takes place out of the ſta- 
mach, from an admixture of an acid with men 
milk, equally as with cows. ; 


. 
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mention, conſidering them merely as 
prediſponent cauſes ; particularly the ex- 
treme delicacy of their frame. For it is 
certainly through this extreme delicacy, 
that infants ſink under complaints, which 
to adults are commonly little more than 
inconveniences, and prove in ſome re- 
ſpects an advantage, by exempting ſuch 
habits from the more dangerous diſorders 
of athletics.* 

The atony of infants, therefore, whilſt 
it is a prediſponent cauſe, proves likewiſe 
an occaſion of the ſeverity of their com- 
plaints, and of the great fatality attend- 
ing them; and this fatality ariſes from 
diſorders of the ſtomach and alimentary 
canal : for how very few infants die in 
the firſt months, in whom theſe parts 
are not, both at fir? and laſt, the evident 
ſeat of the diſeaſe; and with what dif- 
ficulty are many others preſerved from 
ſimilar complaints, eſpecially children 
brought up by hand ? 


Audum erubtantes non ſunt fleuritici. Hir roc. 


— Bor 
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Bur I proceed to the particulars ſtated 
by Dr. CLarkt ; who having purſued this 
important ſubject at ſome length, and 
given his arguments every due advan- 
tage, I beg leave to beſpeak the reader's 
pardon, if in following him through it, 
I ſhould ſeem diffuſe, if not tautological, 
in purpoſely ſtating diverſified views of 
facts, in order more clearly to exhibit 
their decided reſult. 

Taz firſt Obſervation of Dr. CLARKE 
that I ſhall notice, regards the. fact in 
queſtion, and upon which he grounds his 
objections both to the concurrent ſenti- 
ments and practice of writers on the diſ- 
eaſes of infants. 

«© Women's milk, (ſays Dr. CLARKE) 
in a healthy ſtate, contains no coagula- 
ble, mucilaginous, or cheeſy principles, 
or that it contains ſo very little as not to 
admit of ſenſible proof.” 
Coacularix principles, unleſs that 
term be uſed in a very preciſe and limited 
ſenſe, every nurſe muſt have frequently 
obſerved, at leaſt in their effects; ſince 
large 
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large flakes frequently appear in the mat- 
ters thrown up from the ſtomach of un- 
healthy infants. Whether theſe conge- 
lations be owing to ſome ſmall portions 
of curd; or cheeſy principle the milk 


certainly contains, (which may poſſibly 


be too ſmall to account for their fre- 
quency and quantity; ) or to an oil, fat, 
or butter, is not of importance to the 
fact. For human-milk certainly contains 
a much larger proportion of cream, or 
fat, than cow's milk does, as is evident 
both from the natural, as well as an 
artificial ſeparation of it by different 
kinds of acids. And perhaps this, as 1 
ſnall have occaſion to remark, might 
ſerve to account for the ſymptoms of 
acidity, and the rancid and acid matter 
ſo prevalent in infants, and for the vari- 
ous effects of abſorbent, alcaline, and 
lightly cordial remedies, without a re- 
ference to any true curdy principles in ha- 
man- mil; which it is preſumed, how- 
ever, Dr. CLarks in this place preciſely 
intends. 

VOL, III. C I pro. 


rs On the ProperTIEs of 


I proceed, therefore, to obſerve, that 
the aſſertion of Dr. CLarke as to this 
great point in queſtion, is, in no view, 
ſtrictly juſt; ſince it is infiſted, that there 
certainly is a portion of true curd in 
human-milk ; which as Dr. YounG has 
remarked, feparates ſpontaneouſly. Dr. 
'Crarke in his remark upon this ob- 
| ſervation, I know not why, Concludes 
that it is ſtated by Dr. Lou merely 
as © matter of opinion, and not the 
reſult of any experiment.” Nothing 
further, however, is neceſſary than 7o 
make it, and to wait a ſufficient time for 


the reſult; no particular degree of heat 
being neceſſary, though ſo ſtated by Dr. 
Young. But whence it is, that runnets, 


acids, and ſpirits do not always ſeparate 


any very ſenſible quantity of this curd in 


the courſe of eight and forty hours, as 


they conftantly do from cow's milk, and 


wherefore a much longer time ſeems to 


be neceſſary for its ſpontaneous ſepara- 


tion, I am not chymiſt enough to offer 
any 
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any opinion, and therefore confſine my= 
ſelf to the fat: obſerving, however, 
that this peculiarity is, doubtleſs, to an- 
ſwer ſome wiſe purpoſe, and very pro- 
bably, may be a principal reaſon of wo- 
men's-milk agreeing ſo much better with 
infants, than the milk of every other ani- 
mal; and it is hoped, may in time furniſh 
ſome very uſeful practical obſervations. 

Dx. Clarke's next Obſervation relates 
to the time, in which human-milk be-- 
comes ſour: upon which he remarks 
thus. 7 
« Ir we find human-milk out of the 
body ſo very ſlow in running into an 
aceſcent ſtate, does it not afford ſtrong 
preſumptive evidence, that the milk of 
nurſes cannot be ſo very prone to run 
into acidity in the ſtomach of infants as 
authors endeavour to perſuade us? 

To this it may be replied, that though 
human-milk, out of the body, does not, 
indeed, run into an aceſcent ſtate {6 ſoon 
as cows milk does, (and for the full eftab- 
liſnment of this fact we are much in- 

"WS debted 
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debted to Dr. CLARK E;) yet I think, that 
Experience, (which muſt be allowed to 
be full as good evidence as any Experi- 
ments: can be) as fully demonſtrates, that 
like many other milks, and moſt vege- 
tables, it is much more diſpoſed to oc- 
caſion acidity in the ſtomach, than food 
prepared from pure animal juices. More- 
over, it is not uſually ſo ſlow in acquir- 
ing an evident acidity, even out of the 
body, as might be conceived from ſome 
experiments Dr. CLaRKe has induſtriouſly 
made, and I doubt not as fairly reported; 
for at the end of four days, and even 
ſooner, I have ſometimes met with it full 
as ſour to the taſte as cows milk, kept 
the ſame length of time, though this is 
not uſually the caſe ;* and when become 
putrid (by that teſt) which I have known 
it to be in ten days, it has been equally ſo 
with cows-milk. f And ſurely it is not 
| ima- 
* Dr. CLARKE alſo takes notice of a variety in this 
reſpect. 
+ It is worthy of remark, that ſo. far from kumarn- 
milk being ſnally indiſpoſed to be much changed by 
| | long 
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imagined, that human, or any other milk, 
remains on the ſtomach long enough to 
become acid from that ſpontaneous ſe- 
paration of parts which takes place in the 
dairy; and therefore the queſtion is not 
ſo much, in what time it will become 
acid, as to what degree, or by what means, 
this change may be effected: and in thefe 
reſpects, it is found to differ little from 
the milk of quadrupeds. For though 
runnets and acids do not always ſeparate 
true curd in any ſenſible quantity from 
breaſt-milk, out of the body; yet ſuch 
curd being found in the pukings of in- 
fants when moſt vexed with acidity, (as 


— 


long keeping, as Dr. CLaRKE has obſerved, it has not 
only always become putrid before I have thrown it 
away; but that about three quarters of a pint which 
1 kept (in a baſin) at the hoſpital, only a fortnight, for 
the purpoſe of collecting the curd by a ſpontaneous 
ſeparation, had rendered the room, for more than a 
week, ſenſibly offenſive to every one who entered it; 
but was ſo very fetid when I ſtrained it off, that the 
matron who aſſiſted me, being leſs accuſtomed to putrid 
effluvia than I have been, was diſguſted by it exceed 
ingly. | | 
C2 | will 
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will be ſtated in its place) ſeems to de- 
monſtrate the means of its ſeparation, as 
well as the fa# and degree. a 

DR. CLARKE, indeed, ſpeaks of hu- 
man-milk kept in a phial for more than 
two years, at the end of which time it 


was become only moderately acid; where- 


as I have often found it very ſour, accord- 
ing to his own criteria with ſtained paper, 
in four or five days; ſo that one would 
be led to ſuſpect, that like putrid waters, 


the milk muſt have depurated itſelf by 


ſome kind of fermentation. And though 
it was rather ludicrouſly that this idea 
firſt occurred to my mind, I have been 
fince diſpoſed to think, that both human 
and other milks, when preſerved from 
the air, are capable of ſuch changes ; 
having obſerved both women's and cows 
milk, at the end of may weeks, become 
entirely without taſte or odour,* The 

latter 


1 In further vindication of the above ſentiments, the 
author may, at leaſt, offer the following ſtatement; 
for the accuracy of which the reader's implicit credit 

| is 
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latter kept on my mantle-piece, over a 
large fire, has not been fetid at the end 

* 
is requeſted. It reſpects ſeveral portions of human and 
cows milk, with obſervations on their changes taken 
preciſely as dated below. 

On one portion, preſerved in a phial, and well core 
ed, it is noted 

Human- milk, procured, Nov. 22, 1790. 
Nov. 25 Now, rather tart to the fte. 
26 very ſour, 
27 not fetid to the afte. 
28 ſmells very fetid. 
29 fetid tafte. 
1791, Jan. I. very fetid, now. 

I examined this milk juſt before this volume went 
to the preſs, (in March 1795, not having noticed it 
before for near a twelvemonth ;) and found it turned 
of a dirty brown colour, and /me/ling exceedingly 
fetid. 

Another portion of man milk, procured within a 
few days of the above-mentioned, and preſerved in a 
phial, no better corked, did not at this time ſineii at 
all ſetid, nor diſagreeably acid, although it had ſo 
ſmelt and taſted, a long time before; was not changed 
in its colour like the former, but ſeemed merely to 
have undergone the natufal ſeparation into curd and 
whey. 

(I carefully examined theſe two portions of milk, 
Nov. 11th 1797; and found them in nowiſe changed 
ſince the former examination in March 1795.) 

C4 (While 
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of five days, and was by no means more 


offenſively acid to the taſte, than I have 
known human-milk become in four days. 
And it is further worthy of remark, that 


out of ſeveral parcels of human-milk, 
preſerved under preciſely ſimilar circum- 


(While this work was in the preſs May 1799, I exa- 
mined theſe portions again, and could be ſenſible of 
no change.) 

A portion of cows milk drawn a month after the firſt- 
mentioned, I found at this time (March 1795) changed 
exactly in like manner in its colour, and decidedly 
more offenſively fetid in ſmell. | 

(This portion on the 11th Nov. 1797, was ſtill moſt 
decidedly more offenſively fetid in ſmell than the hu- 
man- mill.) (May 1799, it was in the ſame flate.) 

 Human-milk drawn a few days after the cows, was at 
the ſame time found preſerving its colour, having only 
ſeparated into curd and whey, and without the leaſt 
acid, or futrid ſmell, and having no more acid tafte than 
cows-milk, drawn in ſummer, uſually has on the ſecond 
day; nor was there any noiſe nor fermentation to be 
perceived from haſtily drawing out the cork, as there 
was from both the uman and cows milks which had 
changed their colour. 

(On Nov. 11th 1797, this portion alſo continued in 


the ſtate above deſcribed.) (And in May 1799, it was 
nowiſe changed.) 


== 
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ſtances, ſome became very ſour and even 
putrid to the. taſte, ſeveral days before 
the others ſeemed to be at all changed. 
And as this variety occurred under re- 
peated experiments, it may aſſiſt in ac- 
counting both for the frequency of bowel 
complaints in ſome ſucking infants which 
other children are free from, and for the 
frequent good or bad effects of a change 
of milk, whether occaſional or more per- 
manent: and has not every phyſician of 
experience ſeen infants frequently thrown 
into tormina immediately after coming 
from the breaſt of an unhealthy mother, 
or one who has but little milk? | 
Ix regard to the means by which this 
aceſcency may be produced, we know very 
well, how very ſmall a portion of the 
prepared calf's ſtomach is requiſite for 
making ſufficient runnet to ſeparate the 
curd from a large quantity of milk, and 
communicate aceſcency to the whey; and 
is it at all improbable, that the infantile 
gaſtric juices, aſſiſted by the natural ac- 
tion of the ſtomach, by ſurrounding and 


mixing 
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mixing with the milk in every point, 
may operate much more powerfully upon 
it, and diſpoſe it to become ſo ſour and 
curdy,* as to offend that organ, if it 
ſhould not ſoon paſs into the inteſtines ;f 
as it is preſumed it ought always to do. 
Moreover, acidity ſeems to be one of the 
ſtates into which all animal and vegetable 
ſubſtances naturally, or very frequently 
run, I in the courſe of digeſtion or fer- 
mentation, 


* It is elſe where obſerved, that the ſeparation of the 


eurd from the whey is the natural proceſs of digeſtion, 


+ In proof of the powerful operation of the gaſtric 
juices, while in the ſtomach, I- may here advert to the 
well-known fact of that viſcus being frequently found 
corroded a few honrs after death, (as I have myſelf 
ſeen it;) and I imagine, it is generally, though not 
univerſally, believed in this day, that the corrofion 
has taken place ſubſequent thereto, and that the gaſ- 
tric juices have only ated upon that part, as they 
would upon any other animal ſubſtance diveſted of the 
vital principle. 


t Perhaps this may not be the proper and natural 
courſe of digeſtion, as Dr. GEORGE FoxDdyct has 
taken great pains to demonſtrate; yet are the firſt« 
: lr in moſt people ſo diſpoſed at times, that 
through 
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mentation, equally conſtantly with that 
putridity or fetor which precedes their 
diſſolution, or ſeparation into firſt prin- 
ciples; and therefore in a certain de- 
gree, probably ought to take place in the 
ſtomach or ſmall inteſtines, as the fetor 
does in the lower bowels. The latter is 
never ſo great in infants as it is in older 
ſubjects, though adults ſhould for a time 
live only on a vegetable or milk diet. A 

principal reaſon, probably, is, that the 
bile is weaker in infants; but being at 
the ſame time a leſs powerful corrector of 
acidity, it is likely, they may be, on that | 
account, more diſpoſed to the latter; and, 
perhaps, ought to be. Nor can I ſee, 
wherefore that very probable evidence of 
an abundant acidity in the firſt-paſſages 
of infants ariſing from the very ſour 
ſmell, and curdy appearance of both the 


through indigeſtion, acid matters are very commonly 
formed. And it is worthy of remark, that the late 

Mr. Joan HuxTERr always found the gaſiric juices 
lightly acid in err healthy animal that he examined. 


vomit- 
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vomitings and ſtools of many infants, and 
the uniform relief afforded them by a pro- 
per uſe of abſorbent and alkaline remedies, 
ſhould not have much more weight in 
the argument, than can be brought againſt 
it from experiments made on human- 
milk, out of the body, and its acknow- 
ledged indiſpoſedneſs to turn four ſo ſoon 


as cows-milk : for we know, with what 


extreme Caution we ought to apply both 
chemical and phyſtological experiments 
to the explanation of the phenomena of 
diſeaſes. Not to infiſt again in -this 
place upon the idea already ſuggeſted, 
that breaſt-milk 1s not ſuppoſed to re- 
main long enough on the ſtomach to ſe- 
parate into curd ſpontaneouſly, in the 
manner of cows-milk kept in a dairy; 
it is ſufficient to advert to facts, both 


the ſmell and curdy appearance men- 


tioned above, and the relief afforded by 
medicine, being exactly alike in all in- 
diſpoſed ſucking- infants, as in children 
who are brought up by hand, although 
the latter are, indeed, more frequently 
| afflicted 
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afflicted with ſuch bowel complaints. The 
great difficulty alſo of adapting food to 
infants brought up by hand; and the fre- 
quent recurrence of all the ordinary ſymp- 
toms of indigeſtion, with the relief fre- 
quently afforded them by broths ; may. 
ſerve to ſtrengthen the idea of a diſpoſi- 
tion in the firſt-paſſages to generate wind 
and acidity in the digeſtion of their food, 
and to coagulate every kind of aliment 
capable of coagulation by the gaſtric 
juices, eſpecially if not in their moſt na- 
tural or healthy ſtate. 

Bur as ſo much of Dr. CLark#'s argu- 
ment turns upon there being very little 
or no curd in human-milk, it may be 
aſked, is it, indeed, a certain fact, that 
the flaky matters brought off the ſtomach 
of infants nouriſhed by cows-milk, is 
uſually proper curd, any more than that 
ejected by children nouriſhed at the breaſt? 
for it is poſſible it may be the fat, or but- 
tery part, or only a very ſmall portion of 
proper curd, in the one caſe as well as 
the other: and if ſo, the whole force of 


the 
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the. Doctor's arguments, and his conſe- 
quent objections to the popular plan 
of treatment may, poſſibly, fall to the 
ground; for the ſymptoms, complaints 
and remedies, in both caſes, it has been 
faid, are the ſame, and are well accounted 
for by a ſuppoſed prevalent acidity in the 
firſt-paſſages, and a proneneſs of their 
contents to be, in ſome ſort, curdled 
by it.“ Of the former I have inconteſ- 
tible proofs in ſeveral inſtances, in the 
pukings of infants nouriſhed only by 
breaſt-milk, which changed blue-paper 
red, upon being applied to it the moment 
they were brought off the ſtomach. 

For the like certain detection of true 
curd, I endeavoured for ſome time to- 


That the acid of the ſtomach is capable of form- 
ing frofier curd I have no doubt, having noticed it 
frequently, and, indeed, having now by me, pre- 
ſerved in ſpirits, a portion of above an inch in length, 
and half an inch in thickneſs, which was many years 
ago puked up by an infant I was attending; but whe» 
ther the child was brought up by hand, or not, I do 
not now at all recollect. While the preſent edition was 
in the preſs, another little patient threw up a like piece. 

+ gether 
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gether to make experiments at the hoſ- 
pital, upon the pukings of infants nou- 
riſhed only at the breaſt ; but either the 
nurſes there did-not attend ſufficiently to 
it, or the quantity they could preſerve 
vas always too ſmall, or too much blended 
with other matters to aſcertain, with pre- 
ciſion, whether they contained any true 
curd or not. But ſince that time an op- 
portunity preſented in private practice, 
in an infant who I was welhaſſured was 
nouriſned only hy the breaſt. Having 
ſucked very plentifully, the child be- 
came ſick, and throwing up a mouthful 
of ſtrong curd, I took up a lump of it, 
about the ſize of a nutmeg, which ad- 
hered together firmly, and was pretty 
free from other matters; leaving behind 
in the baſin a larger quantity divided 
into ſmall portions, and too much en- 
tangled with a viſcid phlegm to anſwer 
my purpoſe. The portion I took out, 
together with ſome ſlimy. matter adher- 
ing to it, weighed twenty grains, and 
when ſeparated from every thing that 

e e ESO eee 
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could be ſqueezed from it, or evaporated 
by heat, exhibited one grain of hard, 
caſeous matter, which expoſed to the 
flame of a candle, burned, and ſmelt like 
coarſe cheeſe; but being before diveſted 
of all its oil or butter, was incapable of 
being melted. And according to ſimi- 
lar experiments made upon human-curd, 
dried. in different degrees, I imagine that 
the above mentioned portion, previous'to 
its being reduced to the conſiſtence of 
hard cheeſe, might contain fix or * 
grains of ſoft curd. 

I Tulxk this may be confidered as a 
deciſive proof, that the gaſtric juice 
can ſeparate curd from breaſt-milk 
in the ſtomach of infants, and I be- 
lieve is no uncommon thing;“ nor was 


7 It 


* By this mean, as I have elſewhere remarked, that 


. In the ordinary courſe of digeſtion, the thicker parts 


are always ſeparated from the whey; but as breaſt- 


milk 'abounds with oil or butter, the viſcid matters 


thrown up often appear more like clotted-cream than 
true curd: nevertheleſs, either from the milk remain- 
ing m an od ps time in ne ſtomach ; or from. an ex- 

ceſs 
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it long before I met with another inſtance 
equally ſatisfactory. | This infant at eight 
months old was attacked with ſevere pe- 
ripneumonic ſymptoms, which vere at 
that time epidemic among children; and 
ſeveral times threw up curdy matters ſoon 
after taking the breaſt, which was its only 
nouriſhment. The nurſe twice preſerved 
the cloth upon which they had been re- 
ceived, from which I ſcraped them, and 


after properly preſſing and drying them, 
I found, that about the one third part 
turned out to be pure caſeous matter, 


ceſs of acidity; or perhaps other circumſtances: con- 
cerned in digeſtion not always known to us, the ſe- 
paration of, the component parts becomes ſometimes 
more complete, and true curd appears. How far this 
may be owing to infants being in an ill-late of health, 

to. fever in particular; or; ſimply to weak digeftiye 
powers, and a depraved ſtate of the galtric 3 juice; time 
and attention to their complaints may poſſibly dit. 
cover: but at preſent I am inclined to think, that the 
gaſtric juices, (which are at all times lightly | acid,) 
always poſſeſs this property, as they certainly do of 
ſeparating the curdy part of Cows milk, if it ſhould 
happen to ſtay a ſufficient time on the ſtomach. This ve 
alſo know to be the caſe with many adults. | 


VOL, 11. D burn- 
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burning in a candle, and inſoluble like 
the former; and in this hard and dry 
form, weighed a grain and a half.* 
Nov, if by the above, and other argu- 
ments and facts, it : ſhould appear, that 
human-milk, from whatever cauſe, does 
actually become ſour and cardy, in dif- 
ferent ways, and that infants are fre- 
quently injured by it; the leſs diſpoſed 
thereto it may naturally be, the more we 
may, indeed, be led to admire the wiſ- 
dom of Providence, that Women's milk 
Mould, in that reſpect, differ from the 
milk of many other animals; yet mere 
preſumptive evidence againſt its fre- 
quently turning ſour, in the ſtomach of 
infants, cannot invalidate the fact. 

Dr. Craxkx himſelf, indeed, ſeems to 
be aware that there may be reaſons for 
pe a * and therefore fays, 


* 17 reaſon for evaporating the ſoft parts of the 
curdy matter ſo completely, by expoſure to a ſtrong 
heat; was to demonſtrate beyond all doubt that it 
contained rue curd, by bringing it to the ſtate of the 
_ coarſeſt kind of cheeſe, in which there is no oil or 
butter. | 
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e In the adult ſtate, we know that 
there are few morbid cauſes leſs noxious 
to the human body than acidity, and 
few more ſubject to the controul of me- 
dicine, ä | | 
Tuts poſition had ina certain fenſe, 

a very fair one, is not wholly ſo, when 
taken with. all the inferences which Dr. 
CLARKE would deduce, from it: for if the 
acidity be very great, and the cauſe per- 
manent, (as is ſometimes the caſe) though 
alkalis may be adminiſtered in ſufficient 
quantity to neutralize the acid; the acidity 
returns again, and prevails even for years, 
in ſpite of the uſe of every kind of al- 
kali, of columba- root, bark, ſteel and 
other tonics, unleſs the ſtate of the ſto- 
mach be changed by them, and the di- 
geſtive powers ſtrengthened. Indigeſtion 
naturally produces acidity, and is increaſed 
by it, as we ſee in many pregnant women, 
and in various affections of the ſtomach, 
particularly when it is diſeaſed in a mor- 
bid way.—A gentleman who died of a 
ſchirrhus in the ſtomach; which I after- 
D 2 wards 
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wards examined, was tormented for the 
laſt fix months of his life, with an in- 
ceſſant acidity, which though often re- 
lieved, eſpecially at the beginning, by 
magneſia, aqua kali, natron ppt. and 
other ſimilar remedies, was never for 
one hour entirely removed; ſo that he 
ſpat up acid matters all the day long, 
and died, after a very tedious illneſs, per- 
fectly emaciated, though he took a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of food of different kinds. 

Dr. CLARKE goes on to make further 
conceſſions. 

« But granting (ſays he) ſuch acidity 
to prevail in infants, we are in poſſeſſion 
of many -harmleſs medicines (called ab- 
ſorbents) capable of neutralizing acids, 
and thus forming innocent compounds. 

Wr have, indeed, many «/efu/ remedies 
in ſuch caſes, but none that will cer- 
tainly remove 'the complaint, either in 
infants or adults, until the ftate of the 
ſtomach be changed; which in infants is 
often effected 'by time. 'For compara- 
tively light as the evils of a diſpoſition 

to 
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to acidity moſt certainly are, when it is 
light or tranſient, it becomes even in 
adults a ſource of manifold. infirmities, 
when depending upon ſome permanent 
cauſe, as has been above ſtated, which 
cannot fail occaſioning an almoſt daily 
return of every troubleſome ſymptom, 
A viſcid phlegm alſo, inſtead of a harm- 
leſs compound, often reſults from the 
alkaline remedies and natural acid, (com- 
mixed, as they may be with other hetero- 
geneous matter) which though inſipid, is 
very indigeſtible; and at other times, a 
more offenſive acrid matter is formed in 
the ſtomach of many adults, and is with 
difficulty got rid of where the digeſtion 
is weak; and is continually adding to the 
complaint, Every practitioner muſt have 
met with many ſuch caſes; and from 
one more immediately under my eye, 
whereby I was for a long time witneſs to 
the effect of an atonic ſtate of the ſto- 
mach, I can ſpeak very confidently to 
this point. This patient was of a ſpare, 
and delicate habit, very ſober, and re- 

_— mark- 
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markably free from almoſt every com- 
plaint, but thoſe immediately ariſing from 3 
a weak ſtomach, as it is called. This ſenſi- i 
ble organ, however, was eaſily put out of 1 
order, eſpecially by vegetables, milk, and 
ſimilar things diſpoſed to generate wind 
or aceſcency in their digeſtion, and was 
at ſuch times loaded with acidity; which 
though often corrected by alkalis and 
abſorbents, the ſtomach would, at other 
times, eject matters in ſo very acrid a 
ſtate as would inſtantly render the fauces 
of a deep ſcarlet hue, produce ſoreneſs of 
the throat, falling of the palatum molle, 
exceſſive hoarſeneſs, and ſome difficulty 
in ſwallowing, which would remain for 
many hours. After long vomiting, a bit- 
ter matter would come up, ſometimes of 
a light, at others, of a deep green colour; 
but rarely yellow, though evidently bili- 
ous. Sometimes, upon taking alkalis and 
abſorbents previouſly to ' vomiting, the 
acid would be neutralized, at others, no 
quantity would render the juices bland; 
but inſtead of an acid, a heavy, acrid, 

1 «= and 
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and moſt viſcid phlegm would: be: ejected; 
inflaming or flaying the fauces, in the 
manner juſt mentioned, and in this ſtate 
no kind of medicine had any good effect: 
though previous to the acid matter be- 
ing changed into this acrid ſtate, alkalis 
and abſorbents very frequently prevented 
vomiting; which, however, nothing could 
do after the contents of the ſtomach loſt 
their acidity, and became acrid: ſo far 
were they from being uſually converted 
into a harmle/s compound. It was only 
after being many years tormented in this 
way, and having daily recourſe to alka- 
line and abſorbent remedies, columba and: 
bark, joined with ſteel, and other power- 
ful tonics, with exerciſe and a ſcrupulous . 
attention to his diet, that he was ſenſible. 
of any abiding amendment ;* though from 
the great benefit he at length received, 
by a ſtrict adherence to ſuch a plan, it 
may be preſumed he had no morbid: af- 


* This, perhaps, might be further promoted, by his 
becoming now full ſorty years of age. 
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fection of the ſtomach, 2. that had 
beerr often ſu ſpected. | 

Exceſs of acidity, and an acrid, ropy 
phegm are, indeed, the well known at- 
tendants on an imperfect digeſtion; and 
will recur in many adults, feed on what- 
Ever they may; “ though the evil muſt, 
doubtleſs, be increaſed by certain kinds 
of aliments; and of that claſs are thoſe 
adminiſtered to infants. If adults, there- 
fore of a ſimilar habit to that juſt now 
ſtated, though in the end often reſtored 
to perfect health; may continue for a long 
time greatly tormented, whilft the moſt 
n correctors of acidity, and known 


*] conceive, .that this habitual acid affords a too 
great, and improper ſtimulus to the glands of the 
ſlomach, exciting both a ſuperabundant and morbid 
ſecretion. By this means, the gaſtric juice is often- 
times rendered exceedingly-viſcid, (in the manner of 
the ſecretion from SxEIDER's membrane from the 
fiimulus of a cold) or afterwards becomes thus tena- 
cious from mixing with the acid, and ill- digeſted con- 
tents of the ſtomach. This ſeems probable, from the 
vaſt quantities of this viſcid and acrid matter which, 
it has been obſerved; people long vexed with acidity 
will ſometimes throw off the ſtomach for hours together, 


and frequently for ſeveral ſucceſſive days. 
| Wie tonic 8 
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tonics are had recourſe to; and if im- 
proper food be occaſionally received into 
the ſtomach, their complaints will at ſuch 
times be greatly exaſperated; wherefore 
ſhould it be ſuppoſed, that delicate infants 
muſt always be reſtored, if the breaſt. 
milk, as well as other nutriments on which 
they may feed, be confeſſedly, to a cer- 
tain degree, diſpoſed to add to the com- 
plaint? And can it be urged from any 
experiments made on human-milk, or will 
Dr. CLARKE or others affirm, that it is ſo 
utterly unlike every other milk, and even 
fo much more ant-acid than animal food, 
that it has nothing in it likely to become 
ſour (ſave in very weakly children) by an 
admixture with the gaſtric juice? 

I now proceed to Dr. CLarxt's remarks 
reſpecting the green colour ſometimes 
obſerved in infants ſtools. Dr. CLARK R 
doubts" of the exiſtence of the ſuppoſed 
predominant acid, of which that colour 
has been imagined to afford ſome evi- 
dence, becauſe, he ſays, common acids 
do not give that tinge to the bile, and 
| that 
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that only mineral acids give it a green 
colour. ISIS 6 | 

But as /ome kinds of acids can produce 
this effect, it cannot ſurely be proved, 
that the natural acid of the ſtomach and 
bowels cannot effect the like; eſpecially 
when it is conſidered, that in adult perſons 


affected with dyſpepſia, Bitter matters of a 


green colour are frequently ejected after 
very acid vomitings, as it has juſt now been 
remarked. And though as Dr. CLARKE 
obſerves in a quotation from SYDENHAM, 
tt porraceous matters are ejected by chil- 
dren who have been over-purged or vomit- 
ed, and by healthy adult perſons when ſea- 
ſick,” yet the like appearances under ſuch 
circumſtances can ſcarcelydeſtroy the con- 
cluſion; ſince all ſuch violent agitations 
of the chylopoetic viſcera, by diſorder. 
ing and perverting their due, and natu- 
ral action, upon which the ſane ſtate of 
their ſecretions indubitably depends, may 
ſufficiently account for the ſudden form- 
ing of acid, acrid, or any other unnatu- 


ral 
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ral and unhealthy. gaſtric juice, as well as 
for the vomiting up of bile, which in its 
paſſage will certainly be mixed with it, 
and be ſomewiſe changed from its natural 
colour. And, indeed, SYDENHAM*'s'. rea- 
ſoning upon this ſubject, a little further 
on, is of a ſimilar kind, though expreſſing 
' himſelf in the language of that day, he 
attributes this foreign, or morbid ſecre- 
tion, to a confuſion of the animal ſpirits; 
which, indeed, for any. thing I know, 
may be a remote cauſe of it. It ſhould 
likewiſe be conſidered, that it is during 
the time that infants appear to be affected 
by a predominant acid in the firſt-paſ- 
ſages, that the dejections and vomitings 
are of this green colour. Upon the whole, 
therefore, the prevalently ſour ſmell of 
ſome infants ſtools, which Dr. CLARRR 
thinks ſo very nugatory an argument, 
ſeems to afford much better evidence of 
the preſence of an acid, than his argu- 
ments can be againſt the change of co- 
lour by ſuch a mean. Moreover, I may 
affirm, that the green ſtools of ſucking 

infants, 
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infants, and even ſome ſtools that are 
of a bright ye//ow colour, do certainly 
contain an acid, having detected it under 
repeated experiments made with blue 
paper, the inſtant the ſtools have come 
away;“ however it might turn out in the 
experiments made by Dr. CLARKE. And 
I may therefore, poſſibly, be allowed in 
my turn, to expreſs ſome ſurpriſe at the 
confident manner in which Dr. CLARK 
has taken upon him to diſpute the fact. 

Bur Dr. CLARKE obſerves further, that, 
« Thoſe writers who have laid the greateſt 
ſtreſs on ſuch appearances in infancy, do 
not pretend to apply the information to 
be derived from thence to the treatment 
of the diſeaſes of adults.“ | 

I, probably, do not fully comprehend 
the import of this obſervation ; for the 
information, mutatis mutandis is moſt cer. 
tainly applicable, and the complaints of 
each ariſing from acidity are capable of 


* Theſe experiments were made * witneſſes " 
the Britih Lying-in hogfital, 
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cure or relief, in the ſame way, viz. by 
alkalis, tonics, ahd aromatics, with a well 
adjuſted diet. I have intimated, that the 
doctrine is partially applicable, becauſe 


the bile of adults being more exalted and 


acrid, or otherwiſe ſtronger, (if I may fo 
ſpeak) may not upon meeting with the 
like acid, change their ſtools juſt to the 
fame colour of thoſe of infants; neverthe- 
leſs, the ſtools of adult perſons, tormented 
with acidity, eſpecially under peculiar 
aggravations, are of a much paler colour, 
than thoſe of people of much ſtronger 
digeſtive powers, and poſſibly, through a 
deficiency of bile. And here it may not 
be improper to conſider the very material 
circuniſtance of the very different diet to 
which adults are addicted, as well as the 
medicines they may take, which, it is' well 
known, often affect the colour and ſmell 
both of the ſtools and urine in the courſe 
of a few hours, as the ſtools of infants 
(though ever ſo-green before) are changed 


in their colour upon taking rhubarb, ſaf- 


fron, 
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fron, and ſimilar medicines; * while, the 
diet of infants being perfectly ſimple, 
the contents of the bowels are likely to 
acquire no other colour than that of the 
bile itſelf, (as is actually the caſe in a 
healthy child) or ſuch as through their 
accidental property may be chemically 
induced by the admixture. Not to add, 
that the urine in healthy adults is uſually 
of a much deeper colour than that of in- 
fants, and is alſo not unfrequently oc- 
caſioned by a certain diet as well as by 
medicines; and varies with them. And 
perhaps it may be from a ſimilar natural 
tendency to a very dark colour, that we 
find the firſt ſtools of new- born infants 
are not truly green, though often of a 
greeni/h-black; nevertheleſs, there is ſuf- 
ficient acidity in their gaſtric juices to oc- 
caſion the ſtools. voided: previous to in- 


* Spinnage and other things impart their colour to 
the ſtools of young children, in a way they do not to 
healthy adults; and perhaps, from their digeſtive 


powers being weaker. 
15 fants 
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fants taking any kind of food, to tinge 
blue paper red, (as I have found by care- 
ful experiments) though ſuch ſtools con- 
tain a very large proportion of bile. 
Tuksx obſervations, it is imagined, may 


apply to Dr. Crarxkr's remarks in regard 


to the colour of the ſtools of adult per- 
ſons, vexed with acidity, which he ſays 
are not of a green colour like thoſe of 


infants. And in reſpect to ejections from 


the ſtomach when ſo tinged, it ſeems to 
have been a conſtant remark, that bile 
lodged there has been diluted by an acid ; 
to both of which, phyſicians are in the 
habit of adminiſtering their appropriate 
remedies. 

Doc rox CLAREx goes on to ſay, 

«« Upon the whole, I hope it will ap- 
pear probable to the generality of readers, 
that predominant acidity in the firſt-paſ- 
ſages, is by no means ſo general, as to 
be conſidered as the only, or even princi- 
pal ſource of infantile diſorders ; that 
ſuch a morbid cauſe may now and then 
occur in infancy, as in adult age, from a 

weak- 
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weakneſs of the ſtomach, coſtiveneſs, or 
improper food, can admit of no doubt.“ 

Tus inference is ſurely far from being 
made out from all that has been advanc- 
ed. - But let us conſider of what the ar- 
guments conſiſt.. Human- milk out of 
the body, does not turn acid ſo ſoon as 
cows-milk does,“ (but cows-milk re- 
quires twenty-four hours or more; ) * nor 
the common acids curdling the milk of 
quadrupeds produce ſcarce any ſenſible 
curd from human-milk ; that only mine- 
ral acids will tinge the bile of a green 


colour; and that in the adult ſtate few 


morbid cauſes are lefs noxious than aci- 
dity, or more under the controul of me- 
dicine.”* To conclude from hence, that 
acidity in the firſt-paſſages ought not to 
be conſidered as ſo general a cauſe of in- 
fantile complaints, or to be of ſuch dan- 
gerous conſequence as it may uſually have 
been imagined, does not appear to me to 
be perfectly founded; nor to be evidence 


ſufficient to ſubvert the arguments and 


evidence adduced in ſupport of that ſen- 
| timent, 
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timent, in connexion with the acknow- 
ledged atony of infants. It is true, in- 
deed, that ex nihilo nibil ſit.— If there be 
no curdy principles in human-milk, no 
ſpecies of acid in the ſtomach can bring 
curd out of it ; yet may the combination 


of an acid and milk offend the ſtomach 


otherwiſe. It has been obſerved, that all 
common vegetables, and even bread, are 
often very imperfectly digeſted by adult 
perſons with a ſtomach overcharged with 
acidity, yet is no part of ſuch aliment 


neceſſarily converted into any thing like 
true curd; though the ſtomach in all ſuch 


perſons is as certainly offended by the 
curdling of cows-milk. 

Nevertheleſs, I have hinted long ago,* 
that ſimple acidity may not, in the firſt 
inſtance, or in a general way, be neceſ- 
farily ſo injurious as ſome writers have 
contended, and that infants ſuffer more 
ſeverely from an acrid matter, (leſs capa- 
ble of correction by abſorbents, than by 


In the very firſt edition of the ſubſequent Tract. 
YOL, HI. E aroma- 
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aromatics,) which though it originates 
from a predominant acid, generally be- 
comes ſo very offenſive in conjunction 
with ſome other cauſe, be that a peculiar 
atony, or otherwiſe ; robuſt children be- 
ing always far leſs diſordered, though not 
wholly free from ſome of the vexatious 
ſymptoms of acidity. Upon the whole, 
however, I am perſuaded, that acidity 1s 
eventually a frequent ſource of miſchief, 
and that becauſe it is ſo conſtant a conſe- 
quence, and further aggravation, of in- 
digeſtion, in ſuch adults as have what is 
called a weak ſtomach. For it is, perhaps, 
only in adults of a lax fibre, approaching 
to the atony of infants, and not in ath- 
letics, that we meet with that morbid 
ſource which Dr. CLarKkt obſerves ſome- 
times occurs in adult perſons. And if the 
ſtomach, or digeſtion of infants be natu- 
rally weak, why ſhould we not expect to 
find them peculiarly liable to acidity and 
its conſequences ? the ſtate of the ſtomach 
being certainly the grand ſource of gene- 
TAI bad health, at every age. 
| + and, 
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And, indeed, were I to ſay no more than 


that infants, in proportion to the greater 
weakneſs of their digeſtion, muſt be more 


diſpoſed to acidity than adults, with many 
of whom a milk diet always diſagrees, 
(and is the infants' only nouriſhment) it 
were ſaying a great deal towards ſubvert- 
ing the whole that has been advanced by 
Dr. Crarxe againſt its prevalency, in 
connexion with the general atony of all 
young infants, being a principal ſource of 
their complaints.“ 


Dr. 


* SINCE the former edition of this work, and ſub- 
ſequent to two or three letters paſſing between us, Dr. 
CLARKE has offered a few obſervations on ſome in- 
fantile complaints in the laſt volume of the Tranſactions 

of the Royal Iriſk Academy. All that concerns the preſent 
debate, is, an obſervation on green ſtools voided by 
an infant he was attending, and a very curious ob- 


ſervation it is; the nurſe having informed him, that - 


they became of a yellowcolour after the cloths had lain 
ſome time in a corner of the room: and this report 
the Doctor offers to the conſideration of thoſe who 
conceive the green colour to depend upon ſome acidity 
in the firſt-paſſages; which he thinks the above change 
may render further ſuſpicious. 
Taar the ſtools of infants, not in perfect health, 
E 2 though 
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Dr. CLarxe concludes by obſerving, 
that © the young of all the ruminant ani- 
mals, fed on milk of a much more aceſ- 
cent nature, ſuffer no inconvenience from 
this ſource.*”* To ſuch laconic arguments, 


though voided. of a bright yellow colour, will turn 


green upon being kept twelve, or twenty-four hours, 
muſt have been obſerved by every one converſant with 
fick children; but I muſt confeſs that I never before 
have heard of green ſtools turning yellow, whatever 
the infant's complaint may have been. I have now 
been in the habit of paying attention to children's 
fiook for many years; and in many inſtances, when not 
in'a daily attendance, a great number of cloths have 
often been preſerved, for two or three. days, for my 
inſpection; ſo that, were ſuch a change common, I 
am perſuaded I could not have failed to notice it. 
What the particular cloths ſhewn to Dr. CLARKE 
might meet with on the floor, in a corner of the room, 
to account for ſuch a change; or what other unuſual 
occurrence there might be in their previous waſhing, 
I can ſay nothing to; therefore for the. preſent ſhall 
only remark, that ſuch important appearances ought 
to. be frequently obſerved, and accounted for in ſome 
better manner than the report of an individual 
nurſe, before: any argument can be founded on them 
to ſubvert the fair inference from innumerable facts. 


I think 
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I think it might be fairly replied, that 
many ruminant animals can eat, and di- 
geſt, bones; and hop about likewiſe when 
their own bones are broken or diſlocated, 
without manifeſt injury, or much expreſ- 
ſion of pain. And in this view I might 
adduce the remark, made elſewhere,“ on 
the rank which animals ſeverally hold in 
the ſcale of beings : it being very evident, 
that beſides the ground of comparative 
health and diſeaſe ariſing from the bulk 
and ſtrength of various animals, there is 
that of their ſeveral ranks in that ſcale, 
commencing with man, the head, and ex- 
tending from the invaluable ſheep, the 
cow, or the horſe, to the loweſt of our 
domeſtic animals, and to reptiles ; the 
more noble and uſeful (from whatever 
cauſe) being, I believe, uniformly ſub- 
jet to the moſt and ſevereſt diſorders. 
Thus the fragile worm daily ſurvives ſome 
kinds of injuries, which the ſturdy ox 
could not; while the delicate infant would 


* Vol. 1; pages, 7, 8. Note. 
E 3 ſink 
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ſink under that, which the lamb could 
with ſafety endure.—But what ſhould we 
tearn, on the preſent occaſion, by purſu- 
ing ſuch compariſons ? “Man (ſaid one) 
is not a fly*'—no, nor yet a tyger.—Such 
arguments, at the beſt, are very equivo- 
cal, and one might be ſet againſt another 
without end. We do not, for inftance, 
ſuſpect that quadrupeds in a ſtate of preg- 
nancy, are afflicted with acidity or heart- 
burn any more than their young are from 
the curdy principles of the milk by which 
they are nouriſhed; but we are certain, 
that many breeding women are tormented 
with fuch complaints for a great length 
of time, feed on whatever they may. It 
is confeſſed alſo, that the milk- of qua- 
drupeds abounds with cheeſy principles, 
and that human-milk contains a far leſs 
proportion; (or according to our author, 
none:) here then is a glaring diſparity 
in the very point at iſſue; and from 
which the inference drawn by Dr. CLARK E, 
{were even his experiments concluſive) 
does not ſeem more natural than the ob- 
. ſervation 
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ſervation already advanced on the wiſdom 
of Providence in abating of that quality 
in human milk, becauſe a greater pro- 
penſity to acidity, or exceſs of a cheeſy 
principle, muſt, from the atony of in- 
fants, render ſuch a n peculiarly 
noxious to them. 

It has been obſerved, however, that I 
can myſelf no longer entertain any doubt 
of the exiſtence of this principle in breaſt- 
milk, though it may vary in its quantity 
and conſiſtence; nor heſitate to inſiſt, 
that the reſult of my experiments on 
human- milk, and infantile green-ſtools, 
(which it has been ſaid, do ſain blue 
paper, red) completely overturns all that 
Dr. CLARKE has advanced, to the entire 
ſatisfaction of my own mind: but as our 
contradictory aſſertions, (as to facts) can- 
not ſatisfy thoſe who have not made 
the like experiments, I have ſubmitted 
the matter in a way of fair argument, and 
appeal to the diſcernment of the reader. 

SINCE theſe obſervations on Dr. CLARK E“s 
Eſſay were drawn up, I have, however, 

8 been 
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been able to adduce a teſtimony which I 
conceive will not generally be diſputed, 
and with which many of my readers may 
poſſibly have been well acquainted before 


I was. Had I met with it ſooner, it 


would, probably, have ſaved me a great 
deal of trouble; but the Hiftoire et Me- 


moires de la Socitle Royale de Medicine, 


annee 1790, might not perhaps have fal- 
len in my way to this day, if my good 
friend Dr. Andrij of Paris had not made 
me a preſent of it; though long after I 
had completed my experiments on hu- 
man-milk. It were needleſs in this place 
to quote, in detail, the experiments there 
recorded; it muſt be ſufficient to give 
tables of their refult,* and to ſay that 
they correſpond exactly with my own, 
referring to the volume itſelf for an am- 
ple account of the modes of inveſtigation, 
further properties, and component parts 
of various milks there ſpecified, demon- 
ſtrated by numberleſs experiments, and 
upon multiplied authorities, 


— 


* See the annexed Table. 
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To ſum up the whole, then, upon Dr. 
CLAREE's own principles, and forbearing 
for the preſent to inſiſt either upon my 
own experiments, or others, it may be 
fairly urged, that, in diſorders of the 
firſt-paſſages, the matters ejected both 
by vomiting and ſtools are frequently 
flaky, coagulated, or curdy; that they 
have a ſenſibly ſour ſmell ; and that the 
ſtools are often of a green colour, very 
numerous, and attended with griping 
pains. That theſe ſymptoms and com- 
plaints are removed by ſuch remedies as 
are allowed to correct acidity in other 
inſtances, or are mitigated in a greater or 
leſs degree, as long as fuch medicines re- 
main in, and are acting on the ſtomach 
and bowels, and mixing with their con- 
tents. That, moreover, every kind of 
aliment which during its digeſtion is alike 
peculiarly diſpoſed to produce acidity, 
both in the adult and infant ſtates, always 
increaſes the above ſymptoms; breaſt. 
milk, however, (from a healthy nurſe) 
the ' peculiar food of infants, being leſs 

com- 
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commonly found hurtful to them, be- 
cauſe more thin and lighter on the ſto- 
mach than moſt other food, and having 


leſs of that true curd found in moſt other 
milks. But whenever human- milk hap- 
pens to diſagree, the ſymptoms are ex- 
actly the ſame as in infants brought up 
by hand; though in other inſtances, a 
recourſe to it, (or even aſſes-milk) fre- 
quently proves a remedy, for children 
whoſe bowels have been diſordered from 
being previouſly nouriſhed by the ſpoon. 
And though this fact may indeed, fairly 
prove lt to be far leſs diſpoſed to turn curdy 
and acid than cows milk, and farinaceous 
ſubſtances ; yet the circumſtance of ſuck- 
ing children being often afflicted in pre- 
ciſely the ſame manner, and relieved by 
the ſame medicines with children broughr 


up by hand, equally demonſtrates the cauſe ' 
of their complaints to be exactly ſimilar ; 
and that human-milk, when mixed with 
the gaſtric juice, is diſpoſed to turn acid, 
and its component parts to ſeparate im- 
properly, or, perhaps, too haſtily, as in 

adults 
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adults whoſe digeſtion is bad. And that 
on theſe accounts, the milk becomes 
curdy, occaſioning indigeſtion and wind, 
which jointly irritate the nervous coat of 
the ſtomach and bowels, and produce 
complaints that endanger the infant's life, 
unleſs remedied by the known correctors 
of acidity. Nor are theſe effects, by any 
means, rare occurrences, or confined to 
tender and delicate infants, s Dr. CLARKE 
would inſinuate: and on this head I may 
venture to appeal to his own, and every 
practitioner's experience, as well as to the 
mortality in the Dublin Lying-in hoſpi- 
tal.“ It may be addded, that a diſpoſi- 
tion to theſe complaints often continues 
as long as infants remain at the breaſt, or 
live on any other milk diet, but are di- 
miniſhed as ſoon as they take freely of 
animal food ; and that this change does 
not depend merely on their more advanced 
age, but on the alteration of diet, is 
pretty evident from the like advantages 


* See the note at the cloſe of this Introduction. 
being 
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being often obtained by allowing them a 
little broth, once or more every day, at 
a much earlier age. 

Sven then are the facts in regard to 
diet, the alvine diſcharges, and com- 
plaints of the firſt-paſſages during infancy; 
and ſuch are the effects of certain medi- 
cines known to correct or abate acidity ; 
and to what ſhall they be attributed, or 
what can be more naturally inferred from 
theſe premiſes, than that there certainly 
is an aceſcent tendency in the gaſtric 
Juices of infants, (uſeful, no doubt, upon 
the whole,) and a quality in every kind of 
milk diſpoſing it to be curdled or coagu- 
| lated, and become acrid by the admix- 
ture? To theſe obſervations might be 
added that of infants being ſo very rarely 
attacked with fever, however ſevere or 
continued their pains, or other complaints 
may be; and though many good reaſons 
might, doubtleſs, be given for this ex- 
emption, yet none can exclude, the well 
known aphoriſm of the father of phy ſic, 
before quoted, nor be more appropriate 

to 
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to the occaſion than that maxim, “ acidum 
eruclantes non ſunt pleurilici.“ 

I Have no deſire to enter into a formal 
diſpute with any man, much leſs to con- 
tend for mere opinions 1rrelative to prac- 
tical truth; but ſhould any perſons be 
determined to diſpute both the inferences 
and facts I have advanced, let them, at 
leaſt, tell us what it is that ſo uniformly 
acts as an acid might be expected to do, 
curdling or thickening the contents of 
the ſtomach, offending the bowels, pro- 
ducing green and ſour- ſmelling ſtools, 
with other ſymptoms of indigeſtion re- 
curring ſo uniformly in delicate infants: 
effects which nothing could ever be con- 
trived totally to prevent, nor can any 
thing ſo uniformly relieve as ant- acids or 
abſorbents. May it not juſtly be pre- 
ſumed to be ſomething not eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from what we term an acid in 
atonic adults? How much leſs injurious, 
however, this diſpoſition may be, than 
that tendency to putreſcency prevailing 
in the latter, induced by a very different 
Me le nance ai, 
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diet, and a more exalted bile neceſſary to 
digeſt it, may be fairly preſumed; and 
upon which, it has been noticed, I have 
already given my own ſentiments at large, 
even in former editions of this work. It 
may, however, be juſt remarked in this 
place, that it might, poſſibly, be fairly 
urged, that infants muſt, therefore, either 
be exempt from their ſhare of the infir- 
mities of human nature, (unleſs infected 
by their parents, with ſcrofula, lues, &c.) 
or be peculiarly liable to diſorders ariſing 
from acidity in the firſt-paſſages, which 
are confeſſedly amongſt the ſlighteſt evils, 
and at the ſame time a probable occafion 
of their eſcaping thoſe of a more dangerous 
tendency. | 

I concLvps, therefore, with obſerv- 
ing, that indebted as the Public is, and 
particularly gratified as I am, by the pains 
and reſearches of Dr. CLARKE, I cannot 
but infiſt, that his inductions are neither 
properly made out by experiments, nor 
ſupported by the arguments he has ad- 


vanced: nor is it, perhaps, perfectly cer- 
tains 
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tain, what eſſential difference there may be 
between every poſhble combination with 
human-milk out of the body, and its na- 
tural mixture with the gaſtric juice in 
the ſtomach of an infant. What changes 
the temperature and action of that viſcus, 
whether mechanical, or chymical, may be 
capable of producing, cannot for certain, 
be either proved or diſproved from mere 
ſpeculation; ſo that whatever opinion we 
may form, muſt remain very problema- 
tical, any further than matter of fact may 
diſcover their operation, in the different 
ſtages of digeſtion, both in atonic and 
athletic ſubjects. But in fine, whether 
under all, or any particular circumſtances, 
any of the gaſtric juices be preciſely what 
chemiſts would term an acid; or whether 
the offenſive matters, under an imperfect 
digeſtion, be uſually of the nature of 
curd, butter, or phlegm; or whatever 
theory Dr. CLaRKz, or others, may from 
his reſearches be juſtified in advancing, 
at ſome future period, cannot weaken the 
force of any fair inference from facts. 
5 0 | | The 


Y 
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The author of this work, indeed, ardently 
wiſhes, that a practical improvement may 
be made of every diſcovery ; but what- 
ever the improvements may be, it does 
not ſeem likely from the above impartial 
ſtatements, that the treatment of infantile 
diſorders recommended by him, and in 
many particulars very generally adopted 
for the laſt half century, will undergo 
any eſſential alteration.* 


DIREC- 


* Dr. CLARKE concludes with expreſſing a hope, 
that a ſyſtem of practice more rational than the preſent 
may be ſtruck out.— What has been the preciſe mode 


of practice, or its ſucceſs in Ireland, I can gueſs only 


from Dr. CLARK xE's ſtatement in regard to the Dublin 
Lying-in Heoſfutal ; where, paſſing by thoſe years in 
which an epidemic is faid to have raged amongſt the 
children, the number of deaths has ever been far be- 


Fond the average in the Britiſi Lying-1n Hoſjiital, in 


London, where the old plan of treatment is purſued. 
In ſupport of this aſſertion I ſubmit the following 
ſtatement of the two hoſpitals, (and it is preſumed, 
not an unfair one,) being copied from the printed ac- 
counts of that in Dublin, and from certain outlines 
drawn up, on another occaſion, by Dr. CLARKE him- 
ſelf; and contraſted by correſponding extracts from 
" "Ht ö the 
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the Brin/h Lying-in Hoſpita!, ſubſequent to thoſe ed 
by the Doctor.“ 

And firſt, from his own ſtatement, it ere that i a 
the old Lying-in hoſpital in Dublin, (reckoning from its 
firſt inſtitution, when, probably, the furniture was new, 
and there exiſted no peculiar remote cauſes of diſeaſe) 
out of 3,746 infants, 241 died within tie month; that is, 
between fix and ſeven in every hundred: but that in 
the Britiſi Lying-in hoſpital, (conſeſſedly a very old 
and ill-contrived edifice) the Doctor reports, (reckon- 
ing likewiſe from its firſt inſtitution) only 146 died, out 
of 3,611; which is only as four to the hundret. 

After this period the endemic commenced, and the 
fatality greatly increaſed ; the Doctor then remarks, 
that after proper means were taken to remove the re- 
mote cauſes of that fatal diſeafe, only 419 infauts died 
out of 8,033 births; that is, from five to: ſix in every 
hundred. 

It appears from. the printed accounts of the hoſ pita}, 
that this period is taken from the year 1783 to 1788, 
incluſive. But, the like accounts of the Brityh Lying- 
in hoſpital, during the very ſame, years, report that, 
out of $,374 children born there, only 95 died; which 
is under three in each hundred. 

Bor to render theſe calculations more immediately 
applicable to Dr. C LARKE'S obſervations on the treat- 


. * For their perfect accuracy, it is not to be expected we ſhould 
either of us be anſwerable, as much muſt depend upon the report 
of inferior officers; but on my own parts neee eil- 
tatement is offered. 1: PERL & 

+ See Tranſactions of the _ Lie Academy, awe: mY 
T See Nine-days-diſcaſe, vol. x. pages 156, x57, / ; 
vol. 111. F ment 
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ment of infants; T ſhall to theſe fix years, add the 


Dublin printed account of the three ſucceeding ones, 


thereby increaſing the ahove period to nine. During 
thefe years,” the number of deaths was, indeed, amaz- 
ingly decreaſed, fo that the endemic, eſpecially dur- 
ing the three laſt, ſeems to have entirely given way; 
and it being alſo during this period, that Dr. CLARKE 
had taken up his new tlieory both of the nature of Au- 
ran mill, and the early diſeaſes of infants, a compari- 
ſon of the number of deaths in the two hoſpitals, and 
any inference from it, will be brought to a fair iſſue, 
It appears then, that from the year 1783 to 179}, 
112,688 children were born in the Dublin Lying-in hoſ- 
pital, out of which, 593 died; which is as, 43 in an 
Hündred. But, in the Brizif Lying-in hoſpital, during 
the ſame years, 5,233 children being born, only 112 
died; which is but little more than two in each hun- 
dred. In the laſt of the above years (as well as during 
many former ones) only two children died in the Britiſi 


Lying-in hoſpital, out of 627 born there ; and in the 
Fear before that, no more than five, out of 630, which 


Humber alſo was not exceeded in ſeveral preceding 
"Feats “ and feems to 3 almoſt to Wee, 


; that 


Fo that the number of infants dying in the Britiſh Lying-in hoſe. 
pital under three weeks old, is uſually far leſs than that of ff A- 


born children, as Dr. CLARKE ſeems to notice with ſome ſurprize, 
in regard to one of the London hoſpitals he has occaſion to mention; 
but as it, indeed, ought to be every where, at that early period. —Iß 


ſmall things may be compared with great, it may be added here, 
that ſpeaking from memory, I have reaſon to think, that in my 
private practice, during the laſt fave years, I have not loſt more 

than 
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that the entire management of infants in that hoſpital; 
as well as the practice of the preſent day, muſt be ra- 
tional and judicious ; and is far from calling for a total 
ſubverſion of the principles by which they have been 
always regulated. 

Ladd, that in the Britiſi Lying · in boſſital, from the 
year 1757, (being that in which the hoſpital in Dublin 


than three infants under a month old; which is much below the 
average of ſtill-· born children, that * fallen to my lot, and of 
which I have an exact regiſter, 

In allufion to this remark, as well as to add my mite to aſſiſt the 
inquiries of other calculators, I annex the following ſtatements 
taken from the regiſters of the hoſpital, | 

_ _ Infants S born. 

During the firſt ten years, one in 32. 

the ſecond ten years, one in 37. 
the third - one in 26. 
the fourth - one in 19. 
It hence appears, that the average of ſtill- born children has been, 
as 1 to 25. 
Tux Average of Deaths, 
During forty years, has been, one in 34. 
tte laſt eight years, o one in $4. 
THE Average of Twins, 
During forty-eight years, one in 86. 
Boys to Girls, as 17 to 16. 


* It appears from the hoſpital regiſter, that during the laſt five 
and twenty years, the average of deaths has been conſiderably leſs 
ſened, and alſo that a ſmaller proportion of infants has died in the 
laſt eight than at any period fince the firſt inſtitution of the Charity ; 
and it may, perhaps, be fairly conjectured, through improve=- 
ments made in the management of infants, which was not for- 
merly ſo fully conſigned to Phyſicians, 

5 2 was 
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was inſtituted,) to the year 179 t, the average of chil - 
dren's deaths has been ander three in the hundred; but 
that in the hoſpital in Dabbin, during the ſeven mof 
ere ſi ful years it ever experienced, (either previous, or 
fubſequent to the endemic) the average is above four x 
though the'mothers, ufually, remain there only a fort- 
night, but thoſe in the Brit Lying-iz Aofpital, three 
weeks, and ſometimes a month. | 
I have been at the pains of ſtating this average, in 
the two hoſpitals, at different periods, that the reader 
might be competent to judge, ceteris faaribus, of the 
probable better praQtice ; and may ſee for himſelf, that, 
if the management of new-born infants, or the treat- 
ment of their diſorders, has been of late anywiſe in- 
fluenced in Dublin, by Dr. CLARK E's new theory, it 
has not, hitherto, to ſay the leaſt of it, any great claim 


to the practitioner's attention, on ths ſcore of its 
fucceſs, 
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A MONGST the multifarious matter 
A brought forward in the following 
3 pages, the Aliment moſt adapted 
to Infancy: has been ſaid to be one of the 
firſt importance. Previouſly, therefore, 
to treating of Diet more extenſively, and 
the General Management of Children, I 
ſhall enter into a candid diſcuſſion of that 
particular, by conſidering the caſc of In- 
fants intended to be. reared without the 
breaſt, or DIeURAE 4 it is e 
hand. | 

But it would carry. me altogether be- | 
yond the limits I have aſſigned, were I to 


F3 enter 
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enter ſo far into the inveſtigation of the 
ſubject, as to ſet forth all the impro- 
prieties of that mode of training up in- 
fants from the birth. And I am glad to 
find by ſome very recent examples among 
perſons of rank, that there is leſs occaſion 
for it, than there appeared to be ſome 
years ago: and, indeed, the miſtake has 
generally originated with parents, rather 
than with medical men. It would be un- 
pardonable, however, in a work of this 
ſort, not to inſiſt how inadequate every 
ſubſtitute for the breaſt has'been univer- 
fally found; and therefore how proper it 
is, that every child ſhould have it, and 
even be ſuckled by its own mother, where 
her health can ſafely admit of it. Reaſon, 
inſtinct, experience, all conſpire to ſup- 
port this opinion; and whoever will de- 
termine to attend only to matters of fact, 
may ſoon be convinced of it. Nature 
herſelf points it out: all the nobler part 
of the irrational creation is qualified for 
it, and by inſtinct it obeys the human 
TREE alone, poſſeſſed of nobler powers, 
and 
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and rational diſcernment, - perverts .thoſe 
faculties to evade its dictates, ,and to in- 
vent excuſes for refuſing. its claims. But 
puerile, indeed, are all the common argu; 
ments againſt it, in the greater number 
of inſtances; and herein Dr. AgM$TRONG 
ſeems to have egregiouſly erred, for 
though, apparently, an advocate for fuck, 
ling, he has laboured for arguments to 
apologize for the ſpoon and the boat, in 
too many inſtances.— It were eaſy, per- 
haps, to produce as ſound arguments 
againſt eating more than once a day, be- 
cauſe ſo many people become diſeaſed 
from exceſs. On the other hand, a new 
and very rational argument in favour of 
breaſt- milk, is advanced by Mr. Moss, 
who obſerves, that the gaftric juices of 
every animal may be ſuppoſed to be the 
beſt ſuited to act upon its e 
milk.“ * 
Bur 


* The duty of ſuckling has the ſanction of the moſt 
ancient writers, and is diſtinctly noticed by PLING, * 
VAX SwWII TEN remarks, that one of the Queens of 
4 F 4 France 
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Bur not only is the breaſt-milk the 
only natural,“ and moſt proper food for 
infants, (experience demonſtrating, no 
artificial one to be equally eaſy of digeſtion, 
and nutricious,) but ſuckling conduces 
likewiſe to the eaſy recovery of the mo- 
ther; though fhe ſhould not be able 
wholly to fupport her child by the breaſt, 
nor to continue ſuckling as long as the 
infant may require it. But though from 


France ſuckled her own ſon, and continued it even dur- 
ing a fever. One of her ladies having, on ſome oc- 

cafion; given the child her breaſt, the Queen was ſa 
much diſgufied at it, that ſhe forced her ſinger into 
ber ſon's mouth to excite vomiting ; unwilling that it 
ſhould receive any nouriſhment but from herſelf. 
In ſome very northern parts of the world, as thoſe - 
of Greenland, and the neighbouring country of the 
E£/gaimanzx, the breaſt appears to be, in the ſtricteſt pro- 
Priety of ſpeech, the oz/y food that nature has pro- 
vided for infants ; ; inſomuch that, whenever a ſuckling- 
mother happens to die, her infant is buried with her: 
experience (one would hope) having demonſtrated the 
inefficacy of the hard and coarſe diet which nature has 
there ſo ſparingly dealt out; it is eſteemed an act of 
compaſſion to put an end to an infant's ſufferings 05 
e it into the ſea. 


much 
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much experience I venture to give this 
opinion, I do, by no means, intend to 
aſſert, that every mother is able to ſuckle 
her child, even for the month, or would 
do well to attempt it; but I am, never- 
theleſs, equally ſatisfied, that many are 
very well able who do not, and that 
ſeveral who have only through fear been 
diſcouraged from doing it, in two or three 
lyings-in, having afterwards been pre- 
vailed on to make the attempt, have gone 
on with it for ſeveral months, enjoyed 
better health when they ſuckled than at 
any other part of their lives, and their 
children have thriven perfectly well. Art 
and management will likewiſe afford ſome 
aſſiſtance, where the natural conſtitution, 
alone, may not be fully equal to the taſk. 
In this view, beſides a ſuitable diet; air, 
exerciſe and a regular manner of living 
I will venture to recommend cold-bath- 
ing, eſpecially in the ſea, if the ſeaſon 
of the year ſhould permit; and this not 
only from my own experience but hat of 
the writer juſt quoted, who aſſerts, that 

it 


. 
| 
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it is often found particularly uſeful in re- 
ſtoring the ſtrength, and increaſing the 
milk in nurſes of a weak conſtitution; 
adding, that it can never do any harm to 
a woman merely as a nurſe, where no 
other reaſon independent of that ſitua- 
tion, forbids it. The principal caution 
neceſſary, being, not to bathe too fre- 
quently; more than twice, or at moſt 
three times a week being often 1 jurione 
to delicate habits. R 3 | 
Thus, beſides the advantages derived to 
infants, it appears there are others reſult- 
ing to the, ſuckling mother, and ſome 
deſerviug a further notice. For by this 
means, where due care is taken, painful 
inflammations and ſuppurations in the 
breaſt may often be prevented, as may be 


fairly concluded, not only from the rarity 


of ſuch complaints in the Britiſb Lying- 
in Hoſpital, where almoſt every woman 


ſuckles her infant, but from the like au- 


thority of Dr. NzLson, who reports, that 


out of 4,400 women who ſuckled their 
andes, only four had milk-ſores, and 


that 
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that theſe had either no nipples or former 
ſore breaſts.“ It has likewiſe long been 
ſuſpected, and of late years more gene- 
rally imagined, that ſome of the worſt 
Fevers, and more rare ill effects of child 
bearing may, generally, be prevented, by 
ſuffering the milk to flow duly to the 
breaſts, and be freely drawn from them, 
though only for the month. ©! Theſe ad- 
vantages, one ſhould hope, might tend 
to induce ladies of rank to ſet a general 
example, by performing this kindeſt and 
moſt pleaſant office, at leaſt during the 
month. But it would be unjuſt not to 
add, that whenever they may purpoſe: to 
aſſume: it for a much longer time, they 
ſhould determine to do it effectually, or 
they will but injure their children, as well 
as forfeit many of the advantages and 
comforts, which in a due execution of it, 
they would have a right to expect. 
For a long time, however, writers have 
ſucceſſively complained, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the many encouragements often 
rea to the ears, and urged upon 
parents, 


LI 
„. 


* 
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Parents, that ty rant Faſhion has prevailed 
ovet the good ſenſe and natural feelings 
of many, whoſe maternal affection can 
de, in no other inſtance, ſuſpected. It 
is with great pltaſure, ne vertheleſs, that 
IL have been able to obſerve, both in the 
Jaſt and preſent editions of this work, that 
ladies of rank are every year becoming 
converts to this maternal duty, and are 
proud of ſupplying their offspring with 
that new nouriſhment, wherewith nature 
hath purpoſely endowed them. 

_ AnmoTHts important, and affecting con- 
ſideration might be brought forward on 
this head, which I ſhall, indeed, only 
touch upon, as it calls rather for the pen 
of the moral philoſopher than of a phy- 


fician, I mean, the ſacrifice which poor 


women make in going out to ſuckle other 
people's children; the fad conſequences 
of which are often ſeverely felt by their 


own, through neglect or miſmanagement, 


and efpecially for want of the breaſt. In- 
ddeed, no attention of the nurſe can duly 
compenſate this loſs; and only the moſt 
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common ſubſtitutes for it can, in · their 
forlorn circumſtances, be allowed them. 
This becomes a ſource of evil, that, I 
fear, is not uſually thought of, and proves 
eventually the ſacrifice of many infants 
every year; a matter of ſerious impor- 
tance, indeed, to the public, as well as to 
the families immediately concerned.“ 

Ir gives me real concern to find occa- 
fion for the leaſt unpleafant reflections 
upon any part of the ſex. I ſo much ho- 
nour, and upon any of my fair and ſenſi- 


þ 


* It is with peculiar ſatisfaction, that I congratulate 
the benevolent in the proſpe& of the evils hitherto at- 
tendant, being ſhortly obviated to a greater degree 
than could have been expected, by the admirable in- 
ſtitution deviſed by Drs. DEN MAN and CRorr; and 
that it has met with all the ſupport that could be wiſhed 
for, from families of wealth and rank. A proper houſe 
in a healthy and convenient fituation, for the recep- 
tion of the infant- children of poor women engaged 
abroad as wet- nurſes, which for ſometime retarded the 
execution of this benevolent defign, being now re- 
moved, our moſt gracious QUEEN has condeſcended 
to ſtand forward as its auguſt Patroneſi, and their Roy Al 
H1GHNESSES the PRINCESS of WATES, and DUucrsss 
of YORK, as the Yice-Patroneſſes. ; 


ble 


October 1789, by the late KN‘ authority. » 
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ble countrywomen, in particular. Never= 
theleſs, I cannot help ſuſpecting, that 
wherever any neglect of parental duties 
may exiſt, whether in regard to ſuckling, 
or ſuperintending the management of their 
children,“ that does not ariſe from want 
of health, or ſome equally warrantable 
excuſe, it can be charged only on the de- 
pravity of the age, which inſenſibly cor- 
rupts the taſte, and perverts the judgment 
of many who wiſh to do well. And de- 
pravity of manners, when once become 
general, has ever been conſidered as the 


leading ſymptom of a falling empire, and 


* This ſeems to he the cafe at preſent amongſt the 
lower claſs of people in Fance: and that nation is 
therefore very much indebted to the goodneſs of the 
late Monarch, who to the laſt, was making ſolicitous 
inquiries through Ezreþe to diſcover the beſt ſubſtitute 
for the breaſt. } Should the method recommended in 
the ſubſequent pages be, amongſt others, adopted, its 
claim will ſoon be determined ; and I venture to hope, 
will yet be to the advantage of the riſing generation! in 


that kingdom, and elfe where. | 


1 See Queſtions propoſed to the Regal Suey of Medi in Prin 


ought 
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ought to be pointed out as far as it ex- 
tends, by every friend to the community, 
at whatever hazard of giving offence, in 
every conſpicuous inſtance of it. Tacitus 
complains of the degeneracy of Rome in 
his days, (though by no means its moſt 
degenerate era,) lamenting that, while in 
former times grave matrons attended to 
their children, as their firſt family con- 
cern, they now, ſays he, intruſt them to 
the care of ſome Grecian girl, or other in- 
ferior domeſtic.— It is no ſmall ſatisfac- 
tion to me, however, to obſerve, that in 
this country there has been no ground for 
much complaint on this head, and that 
the evil is annually diminiſhing; there are 
alſo examples of the firſt magnitude of a 
nobler conduct, and one, at the head of 
all, which were it copied, without ex- 
ception, in domeſtic life, would prove 
the glory of the preſent day, and a bleſſing 
to the riſing generation. May the time 
haſten when it ſhall be univerſally followed 
by her inferiours, whilſt I attempt to 
point out as far as my obſervation has 

FE] i ex- 
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extended, the moſt prudent means of exe. 
cuting this en n of ne 
duty. 

Ir may not be n at ithe opening of 
the enſuing obſervations to remark, that 
the demand for the multifarious directions 
here offered, as well as all thoſe given by 
other writers on the management of chil- 
dren, ariſes from the falſe: reaſoning of 
thoſe to whoſe care the infant ſtate is fre- 
quently intruſted ; who inſtead of being 
guided by the ſober dictates of nature, 
have adopted the rules of art, falſely fo 
called, or have followed the wild fancies 
of anile ſuperſtition. 

On the other hand, the various tribes 
of the irrational ſpecies act in a thouſand 
Inſtances more prudently than we do, and 
being uniformly guided by inſtinct, are 
led implicity, and fafely through all their 
operations. Many quadrupeds, fiſh, and 
even reptiles feem to know what is pro- 
per for them as ſoon as they come into 
exiſtence, and have ſtrength ſufficient to 
reach after it. In other inſtances, they 

8 are 
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are guided by the parent, who ſeems to 
adjoin ſome degree of knowledge ac- 
quired by experience, to the inſtinct with 
which it is naturally endowed. Man on 
the contrary, deſigned to be the pupil of 
obſervation, has ſcarce any innate diſcern- 
ment ; and conſequently his infant race 
paſs through a long period utterly help- 
leſs, alike diveſted of ideas 'to guide, and 
of ſtrength to manage for | themſelves, 
But to the Parent is impatted both; whoſe 
province it is to judge for them, and 
actually to put into their hands or mouths, 
whatſoever they may ſtand in need of. 
When the parent, therefore, forſakes the 
paths of ſimplicity, and lays down arbi- 
trary rules, the reſult of falſe ſcience, in- 
ſtead of patient experience; or miſtakes 
the clamour of faſhion for the voice of 
nature; confuſion and diſeaſe muſt be the 
unavoidable conſequence.—A wakened by 
theſe, man is loudly called upon to re- 
turn to the ſimplicity of nature, and the 
reſult of diſpaſſionate obſervation. It is 
this will be our aim in the work before 

VOL. III. G us, 
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us, wherever danger and deviation are 
connected ; affured, that the experience 
of the moſt judicious and ſucceſsful prac- 
titioners will applaud the deſign, and con- 
firm the generality of our obſervations. 
To this end, let us imagine an infant 
juſt born, who, doubtleſs, at this mo- 
ment, calls for our beſt attentions. And 
firſt, it may be obſerved, that it ought 
not to be expoſed to any thing that may 
violently, or too ſuddenly affect the ſenſes: 
on which account, Moschiox and Al IN us 
have well advifed, that it ſhould not be 
expoſed either to great heat or cold, nor 
to a ſtrong light, nor odours of any kind, 
however grateſul to adults; the unplea- 
ſant effects of which are ſufficiently mani- 
ſeſted by the infant itſelf, 
Tux attention will next be called to 
waſhing and dreſſing it, together with 
other little offices ſuited to the occaſion. 
And this firſt waſhing 'is of more impor- 
tance than is ufually imagined, being 
amongſt the lutle things which are often 
overlooked by writers and others, (and by 
er 269 ſome 
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ſome thought of no conſequence ;*) but 
it is not every little thing that may ſafely 
be neglected, or careleſsly done. In regard 
to poor people, eſpecially, and infants born 
in hoſpitals, and other crouded apart- 
ments, the importance of proper waſh- 
ing is greatly increaſed, the foulneſs left 
upon the ſkin being a remote cauſe of 
ſome dangerous endemic complaints. 
Some infants alſo are covered much more 
than others with a thick, viſcid matter, 
which cleaves ſo faſt to the ſkin, that it 
is not eaſily waſhed off; which there is, 
however, another reaſon for doing, as it 
would obſtruct perſpiration, which can 
never be duly performed, where the ſkin 
is left anywiſe foul. On this account, 
nurſes ſhould be directed to be very at- 
tentive to this firſt concern of their infant 
charge, and whatever waſh they may make 
uſe of, it ſhould always have ſoap in it, 


* Dr. Hamilton. 
+ See Monf. Baumes, on the OUS 4. tee. 


6 2 and 


fever. 
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and the child be well rubbed, eſpecially 
under the arms, in the hams, and groins, 
where this mucus is apt to adhere: and 
to this end, it would be better that no 
pomatum ſhould be made uſe of, or other 
greaſe, which tends to ſtop up the pores, 
and prevent perſpiration; or that nurſes 
be, at leaft, very careful the greaſe be 
afterwards well wiped off. In the fame 
view, it were well if it were a common 
practice to repeat the waſhing for two or 
three days, with light friction of the ſkin; 
which it is not improbable might tend to 
prevent the red-gum and other fimilar 
affections of the fkin, with ſuch other 
complaints as may ariſe from the fup- 
preſſion of inſenfible perſpiration. 

After a little time, and ſometimes on 
the next day, moſt nurſes waſh a child all 


over with cold water; a practice highly 


extolled by Dr. ArMsTRONG, as well as 
many other practitioners. But though no 
one can be a greater advocate for every 


thing that is bracing than I am, I cannot 


approve of this ſubſtitute for cold-bath-. 
1 #4 ing, 
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ing, as it is called; at leaſt, as an indiſ- 
criminate practice. The cold-bath acts 
on a quite different principle, and is ſo 
very beneficial, that I could wiſh almoſt 
every child, eſpecially thoſe born in Landon, 
were bathed at three or four months old, 
(provided they be not coſtive, nor feveriſh 
at the time, have no internal obſtructions, 
nor the ſeaſon of the year be improper ;) 
which I am certain would remove, or 
perhaps prevent, many of their com- 
plaints.* But to ſee a little infant of a 
| few 


4 | | 
* Monfr. Le Febure de Villebrune in his tranſlation of 
this work into French, has added a chapter upon 4aths ; 
in which he highly extols the warm-bath, and as 
ſtrongly controverts the idea of the probable good ef- 
fects of cold-bathing, and even makes uſe of a long 
chain of arguments againſt it, deduced, indeed, from 
an ingenious theory, and ſupported by quotations from 
the ancients; who practiſed, however, in a very dif- 
ferent climate—The ſhorteſt, and perhaps, the beſt 
reply to this ſpecious reaſoning, might be given in the 
well-known mode of Dio0GEevss to ZENo, whoſe ar- 
guments againſt the poſſibility of Motion, DioGetNnes 
laconically refuted, by haſtily getting up, and walking 
acroſs the ſchool, We have, in like manner, only to 
= point 


* 
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few days old, the off-ſpring perhaps of a 
delicate mother who has not even ſtrength 
to 


point to the numbers of children and young people, 
who from very weakly infants, have been rendered 
ſtrong and healthy, merely from a prudent uſe of the 
cold-bath; and may defy any man to produce the like 
inſtances of its oppoſite effects when made uſe of with 


the cautions which every powerfal remedy requires. 


The Slartan women, likewiſe, afford us ſufficient evi- 
dence of the ſalutary eſſects of cold-bathing, notwith- 
flanding the comments made upon the women them- 
ſelves, by Ariſtotle, as quoted by our author. 

Ax p, indeed, from the ſurprifing good effects that 
ſometimes follow the uſe of Cold- baths, I do not won- 
der that Prieſts, in times of tynorance, have been 
known to account them holy, and dedicate them to 
ſome Saint; to whole influence certain Cures were 
attributed. 

The ſalutary operations of the cold-bath are, how- 
ever, eaſily accounted for, from its promoting inſenſi- 
ble perſpiration, and rendering that excretion leſs 
readily affected by the impreſſion of the external air. 

It may be known to agree with children, when they 
come out of it warm, lively, and their ſtrength in- 
creaſes on the uſe of it. On the other hand, if they 
continue cold, are diſpirited, and ſeem rather to loſe 
ſtrength, it may be as often prejudicial. 

As a mean of acquiring that re- action and glow, 
_ bathing is GI to effect, ſome people have 
ie very 
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to ſuckle-it; waſhed up to the loins and 
breaſt in cold . expoſed for ſeveral 
minutes, 


very rationally recommended throwing a looſe flannel 
chemiſe over the child the inſtant it is taken out of the 
bath. This will not only ſecure from the unpleaſant 
ſhock ariſing from the cold air, but allow time for 
friction, along the courſe of the ſpine, which ſnould be 
continued all the while chat an aſſiſtant is employed in 
wiping the lower extremities, and putting on their 
uſual covering. If this were duly attended to, I am 


: perſuaded, - that both many infants and adult per- 


ſons would be benefited by cold-bathing, who for want 
of that kindly glow, are unable to bear even bathingin 
the ſeas "IP 
But I muſt ra ax that | ee un» 
pleaſant eſſects are frequently owing 10 an improper 
uſe of bathing, and for want of making a very obvious. 
diſcrimination in- the habit of body of different chil- 
dren.—For the tender and delicate, not only ſhould a 
good quantity of ſalt be put into the bath, but the 
water ſhould alſo at firſt be a little warmed, and chil- 
dren be brought only by degrees to endure it quite 
cold, which they will not by this means be the leſs 
likely to do: or ſhould the water never be perfectly. 
ſo, (but merely below the heat of the ſkin) the ad- 
vantages of ſuch bathing will, nevertheleſs, be conſider - 
able ;* though the late Dr. HUNTER and others have 


* Hippocrates being of bathing, cautjons againſt the two ex». 
tremes of heat and cold, De Liquid. Uſu. 
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minutes, perhaps in the midſt of winter, 
(when children are more liable to diſeaſe 
than thoſe born in ſummer ;) itſelf in one 


thought differently. It is not merely from the cold- 
neſs of the water that the benefit ariſes, but is rather 
from the ſubje& being ſuddenly immerſed into a very 
different medium, (if ſo be, that medium be not actually 
warm) in which the contact of the external air is taken 
off during the immerſion, and is as ſuddenly reflored on 
his being taken out. By this means, the blood is alter- 
nately puſhed forward into the extreme veſſels, and ſud- - 
denly repelled to the heart, (in proportion to the coldneſs 
of the water and the powers of the ſyſtem) and ſuffers an 
advantageous attrition againſt the ſides of the veſſels. 
The ſmall paſſages are rendered pervious, and the con- 
traQile power of the heart is increaſed, as well as the 
muſcular fibres proportionally ſtrengthened. —The ſalt 
added to the water pretty certainly prevents taking 
cold, whilft it adds to the ſtimulus on the ſkin, and has 
therefore a more ſalutary operation on the pores. 
The infant having been put quite under water, ſhould 
be taken out as ſoon as it is poſſible. It ſhould be re- 
ceived in a blanket, and wiped dry with a cloth in 
the moſt expeditious manner; and as ſoon as it can be 
dreſſed, ſhould partake of ſuch exerciſe as may be 
beſt ſuited to its age, There will need. no great at- 
tention to its being made perfectly dry, as a child will 
be leſs liable to take cold from a few drops of ſalt- 
water being left upon it, than by being long uncovered 
in ſome parts of its body, in an over-caution to wiping 
it dry. | ; 


Gy 


con- 
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continued ſcream, and the fond mother 
_ covering her ears under the bed- clothes 
that ſhe may not be diſtreſſed by its cries; 
has ever ſtruck me as a piece of unneceſ- 
fary ſeverity, and ſavours as little of kind- 
neſs, as plunging an infant a ſecond or 
third time, into a tub of water, with its 
mouth open, and gaſping for breath, in 
the old-faſhioned mode of cold bathing : 
both of which often induce cramps and 
pains in the bowels, and weakneſs of the 
lower extremities, but rarely an increaſe 
of the ſtrength, It ſurely cannot be 
amiſs, in winter time at leaſt, to take the 
cold off the water for the few firſt days, 
which it has been obſerved, will be uſe- 

ful in other reſpects; and whenever cold 
water is made uſe of, it will be quite ſuffi- 
cient to waſh the child as far as a regard to 
cleanlineſs may require, which will always 
be the parts expoſed to the worſt kinds of 
galling and excoriation: on which ac- 
count cold water is certainly uſeful. With 
this view, beſide the nates and groins, 
the arm-pits, folds of the neck, and parts 
| behind 
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behind the ears, being alſo diſpoſed to 
flight chafings, may be occaſionally waſn- 
ed in like manner, and if the diſcharge 
be not checked by it, they ſhould be 
duſted with a little hair powder, the 
powder of lapis calaminaris, or of ceruſe, 
or a little white vitriol may be added to 
the water; which if the excoriations are 
not very conſiderable, will generally heal 
them-very ſoon: ſhould theſe fail, they 
may be dreſſed with the red drying oint- 
ment of Bate's diſpenſatory, which is an 
excellent remedy in a thouſand inſtances, 
and has very undeſervedly fallen into diſ- 
vie. But theſe drying remedies ſhould 
rarely be applied to the ears. In a very 
acid ſtate of the ſtomach, during the 


month, particularly where there is a purg- 


ing with very green ſtools, the parts co- 
vered by the cloths are moreover infeſted 
with a ſtill more troubleſome excoriation, 
called Intertrigo, and whilſt that ſtate 
continues, will not be healed by any dry- 
ing applications. I have found nothing 


ſo pleaſant, and uſeful in this caſe, as 


cover- 
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covering the parts with the thin ſkin 
found upon the veal kidney, which ſof- 
tens, and cools them, till the cauſe of the 
complaint may be removed by the uſe 
of proper abſorbents. There is a mixed 
a ffection of this kind, however, in which 
theſe parts are not actually excoriated, 
but are very hard and ſwollen, as well as 
painful and inflamed; and the affection 
ſeems to be kept up by the acrid nature 
of the excretions, though not originally 
cauſed by it. In this caſe, inſtead of daub- 
ing the parts with wetted fuller's earth, 
gruel, or greaſy mixtures; an embroca- 
tion of elder-flower-water, with as much 
boiling milk as will render it moderately 
warm, has been immediately efficacious. 
But one grand mean of keeping children 
from chafing is to preſerve them very 
dry and clean;* articles of ſo much*im- 


por- 


* An error worthy of remark in this place, is, that 
of wearing a pilch (as it is called;) an old faſhion ſtill 
too much in uſe, and contributes not a little to make 
children weak : it being originally defigned to be worn 

__ ly 
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portance, that I ſhould have inſiſted much 
longer upon them, if I had not already 
far exceeded the bounds I had intended. 
It may be neceſſary, however, to drop a 
word more with a view to counteract a 
vulgar notion, familiar only to common 
people, that a frequent change of linen 
has a tendency to weaken new-born chil- 
dren; an abſurd idea that has not the 
ſmalleſt foundation in reaſon or fact. It 
is, on the other hand, next to impoſſible, 
that a child ſhould thrive or be healthy, 
if the ſtricteſt attention be not paid ta 
cleanlineſs, which is one of the principal 
articles in which the children of poor 
people are at a great diſadvantage, and 


3 


only for the few firſt weeks after birth, but is often 
continued for as many months. It can anſwer no poſ- 
fible end but that of ſaving a little trouble, ſince inſtead 
of keeping children dry and clean, it has the directly 
contrary effect; ſor if it has received any wet through 
the uſual cloth laid under it, it ought itſelf to be 
changed as often as the other, or muſt certainly be 
damp and uncleanly; whilſt by heating the loins, and, 
lower limbs, it has a manifeſt tendency to relax, aud 
diſpoſe infants to become rickety. ny NS 
which 
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which becomes 4 conſtant ſouree of riekets 
and diſtortions among them. But, in- 
deed, little infants, if healthy, may often- 
times be ſo managed as to be much more 
cleanly, than even people of great deli- 
cacy have been wont to imagine; ſo as 
even to ſuperſede altogether the uſe of 
cloths, either by night or day.“ 

ANOTHER uſeleſs operation practiſed by 
nurſes, is, that of forcing out the milk 
from the little breaſts of new-born in- 
fants. Some children a day or two after 
they are born, have the breaſts exceed- 
ingly tumid, hard, and painful, contain- 
ing ſomething like milk; and nurſes 
imagine it to be a great kindneſs to milk 


* I have, indeed, known only three or four inſtances 
of it, (though there may be many that I have not 
been made acquainted with ;) one of which was in the 
family of a Lady of rank, whom I was ſome years ago 
attending. I was there myſelf a witneſs to the good 
effect of holding a little pan under an infant of onty 
four months old, as it lay acrofs the nurſe's lap; 
which I was aſſured had been her practice from the 
month, and that the Lady had obliged her nurſery - 
maids to do the like with her two former children. 


if 
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it out, as it is called. But I have often 
been grie ved, to fee a nurſe rudely rub- 
bing, and even ſqueezing the breaſts al- 
ready in a ſtate of inflammation, and con- 
tinuing it even for ſome minutes, though 
the child's cries. might convince her ſhe 
is putting it to pain. In the caſe: of in- 
flammation, a bit of bread and milk 
poultice is the propereſt application, but 
if the part be not inflamed, it can want 
nothing at all; though if it be thought 
ſomething ought to be done, a little oil 
with a drop or two of brandy may be 
gently rubbed in, or ſmall pieces of the 
litharge-plaſter may be applied, and lie 
on the parts till they fall off of them- 
ſelves. I have, indeed, had ſufficient 
evidence of ſuch conſiderable tumefac- 
tion and hardneſs, as to ſatisfy me, that 
when no violence is offered to the parts, 
the. application of a bread and milk poul- 
tice will always prevent either ſuppura- 
tion, or other unpleaſant conſequence, 
I have met with inſtances in which 
the tumour has been much larger and 

harder 
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harder than I could have ſuſpected on 
ſuch an occaſion, and yet after continu- 
ing for more than a week without any 
ſenſible diminution or amendment, has 
ſoon afterwards ſubſided entirelßyrx. 
_ Havins conſidered theſe neceſſary pre- 
parations, I proceed to offer a few re- 
marks on the prevalling errors in Dreſs. . 

Ueon the firſt fight of a new-born in- 
fant, every one is ſtruck with the idea of 
its weakneſs and helpleſſneſs ; and we 
often take very improper methods of 
ſtrengthening it. It is %% ned to be weak 
and tender in this infant-ſtate, as is every 
other object around us.“ Take a ſurvey 
of nature, from the firſt opening leaves 
of the vernal flower, 'or the more delicate 
foliage of the ſenſitive plant, to the young 
lion, or the elephant; they are all in 


Nous naiſſons foibles, nous avons beſoin de forces - 
nous naifſons depourvous de tout, nous avons beſoin 
d'aſhſtance ; nous naiſſons ſtupides, nous avons beſoin 
de jugement; tout ce que nous n'avons pas a notre 
naiffance, et dont nous avons beſoin etant grands, nous 
eſt donne par l education. Roussg Au. 


their 
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their ſeveral orders, proportionally weak, 
and cannot exiſt without ſome exterior 
ſupport. But they ſtand in need of no- 
thing but what nature has prepared for 
them. If ſeed be caſt into a proper ſoil, 
it wants only the ſurrounding elements to 
enſure vigour and maturity. So, if the 
tender infant be born of healthy parents, 
and at its full time, it is uſually ſufficiently 
ſtrong; proper food and nurſing are the 
elements whoſe foſtering influence it re- 
quires—if it have theſe, it will need no- 
thing more. | 

It is true, it is very weak; but is it 
therefore to be tight rolled, under the 
idea of ſupporting it, and giving it 
ſtrength? It is a bundle of tender veſ- 
ſels, through which a fluid is to paſs, 
undiſturbed, to be equally diſtributed 
through the body, and which are there- 
fore ſurrounded by a ſoft medium, capa- 
ble of yielding to the impetus of their 
contents. Hence we cannot but con- 
ceive, how injurious any great preſſure 
muſt be to ſo delicate a frame, which be- 
fore 
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| fore b birth ſwam in a ſoft 5997 . Auen b 
ſides this, the infant requires N om 405 


liberty on other accounts. e ſtat e of 
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ec « light. to be in 8 motion, aa 
* to ſee I] thing in motion aroupd 
« it. 55 , .: 
Let us again advert to the irrational 
ſpecies, whoſe more ſag ſagacious conduct fo 
often diſgraces our own. There is no no 

occaſion on which they do not ſeem to 
conſult propriety ;. and having : a right 
end i in view, they : as. certainly accompliſh 
it, and always in proper time— 1 8 a 
little bird een to prepare a odging 
for her young ? it is ſure to ma e choice 
of the fitteſt ſituation, whether to de- 
ſend them from dangers, or obtain the 
moſt convenient ſupply of their wants ; 
if to this end it be neceſſary tp « conſtruct 
We of rough 120 Weg clay, 1 
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Mill lined id down: the young lie 
warm and 55 but they lie ar their 
„ : 

I am not ignorant, indeed; that for 
many years. paſt, the very ancient tight 
mode of dreſſing infants has been diſcon- 
tinued, and for which we were probably 
firſt indebted toDr. Cavocan. It i is certain 
alſo, that for the laſt thirty years, t the 
faſhion recommended by him has been 
Improving ; ; but there Is yet room to go 
forward, and were every tender parent 
in this country thoroughly ſenſible of its 
advantages, i it would ſoon become faſhion- 
able to ſee children as much at their 
eaſe on a chriſtening-day, as they afe 
when laid at night in their beds. And 1 
may be permitted to add here, What every 
modern practitioner has adverted to, that 
were ſtrings, almoſt in every inſtance, 
ſubſtituted for pins, phyficians would fel- 
dom be at a loſs to account for the ſudden 
cries, and complaints of infants, which 
are too often produced * this needleſs 
+4 45: If "part 
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part of their | dreſs*—A practice, it is to 
be hoped, which may in time be laid 
aſide, ' ſince ſome. of the firſt families in 
the kingdom have aer ſet the exam- 
111 | : 
Naruxx knows no other uſe of cloth- 
ing but to defend from the cold—all thar 
is neceſſary therefore for this purpoſe, is 
to wrap the child up in a ſoft looſe co- 
vering, and not too great a weight of it; 
to which ornaments enough might be 
added without doing miſchief, And had 
this matter been always left to the moſt 
ordinary diſcretion of parents, this is, pro- 
bably, all that would have been done; 
but the buſineſs of dreſſing an infant is 
become a Ie which none but adepts 


* A gentlewoman many years ago informed me, that 
one of her children, after long and inceſſant crying, 
fell into ſtrong convulſions, which her phyſician was at 
a loſs to account for, nor was the cauſe diſcovered till 
aſter death ; when on the cap being taken off, (which 
had not been changed on account of its illneſs,) a 
ſmall pin was diſcovered, ſticking up to the head, in 
the large fontanelle, 
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muft pretend to underſtand. The child 
itſelf, however, diſcovers to us the pro- 
priety of ſuch clothing, by the happi- 
neſs and delight it expreſſes every time 
it is undreſſed, and rubbed with a ſoft 
Hand. Whereas, the art of dreſing has 
Hid the foundation of many a bad ſhape, 
and what is worſe, of very bad health, 
through the greater part of hfe. Inſtead, 
therefore, of a ſcrupulous and hurtful at- 
tention to ſuch formalities, nurſes would 
be much better employed in carefully ex- 
amining new- born infants in order to dif- 
cover any mal formation of parts, eſpeci- 
ally thofe concerned in the excretions ne- 
cefſary to life, which, it has been ſaid, 1s 
Fometimes over-looked. 

Txt tender infant being dreſſed, and 
having undergone ſuch other little diſ- 
cipline as has been mentioned, is ufually 
fo far fatigued by it, as ſoon afterwards 
to fall into a ſound fleep. We ſhall con- 
ider it as in this ſtate, and leave it a 
While to be refreſhed, whilſt I endeavour 
Fo « conduct my reader through the various 
PO. | L other 
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other duties which the infant calls far 
from day to day, till it happily-arrives at 
an age free from the «Hg 3 
infancy. 

In the dude of ſuch a plan, we meet 
with a variety of miſcellaneous articles, 
and though many of them are not of ap- 
parent magnitude in themſelves, are in 
their conſequences highly worthy of no- 
tice ; which that they may be thrown into 
ſome kind of order, may all be very ell 
claſſed under the ſeveral heads of the 
Non-naturals, as they are called. Such 
are, Air; Meat and Drink; Sleep and 
Watching; Motion and Reſt; Retention 
and Secretion ; and the Paſſions of the 
Mind: a due attention to Which, may 
prevent many of the evils incident: to this 
tender age The firſt OA W Vas ſaid to 
hein. W 

Tur great importance of this has been 
ſet forth when ſpeaking, of the Diſeaſes af 
infants: I ſhall here in a more particular 
way obſerve, that the Age, conſtitution, 
en circumſtances of the child, and the 

H 3 ſeaſon 
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ſeaſon of the year, ought always to be 
taken into conſideration; at being highly 
proper on one occaſion, which would be 
very detrimental at another. In general 
it may be ſaid, that warmth is friendly to 
very young infants; but they ſhould, ne- 
vertheleſs, be inured gradually to endure 
the cold air, which is abſolutely effential 
to their health. I cannot therefore agree 
with Dr. ArMsSTRONG, who thinks the 
rich loſe fewer children than the poor, 
becauſe they are kept warmer. On the 
other hand, it was aptly ſaid by one, that 
« a warm nurſery fills a cold church- 
_ «© yard.“ In fact, it is not a mere cold, 
but a damp and confined air, that is ſo 
injurious to children, and to which the 
poor are peculiarly expoſed, eſpecially 
during fleep. Much caution, indeed, is 
neceſſary on this head in this unſettled 
climate, and evinces the neceſſity of pa- 
rents ſuperintending thoſe to whoſe care 
they intruſt infant-children, ſince nurſery- 
maids are often indiſcreet in keeping them 
too * in the air at a time; which is a 
| | frequent 
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frequent occaſion of their taking cold, 
and deters many parents from ſending 
them abroad ſo often as they ſhould. 
Another, and a worle, as yell as as common 
fault of, nurſes, and ſervants, i is, that of 
ſtanding, ſtill with children in their arms 
in a current of air, or even fitting down 
with other ſervants, and ſuffering chil- 
dren. who gan run about, to play at a 
little, diſtance. by t emſelxes, fit down on 
the graſs, and ſuch like; the conſequences 
of which. are often a long confinement 
to o a warm room, and either a prohibition 
againſt going out ſo much as they ought, 
or a.freſh cold owing to to ſome of the like 
irregularities. . 4 5 T 

But if children be properly, clothed and 
attended to, they will, not onl) endure A 
great deal of very. cold, but by other in- 
clement, weather; ; though 3 it has been ob- 
Terved, that caution and. prudence are re- 
quired j in training up infants to withſtand, 
and profit from being abroad when the 
air is very cold or moiſt, Not withſtand- 
0 ings it certainly may be accomplilhed,; 
Hg Hz 4 and 
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an I it is a known fact, both amongft the 
big her as well as trnd ranks of peo- 
85 that thoſe children are the healthieft 
and ſuffer the leaſt from colds, Who are 
accuſtorhed' de o be abroad in Almo ft all 
kinds of vater. But to render chil- 
en thus ſtrong and healthy, 1 it is not 
ſufficient that they be abroad daity'ih'a 
coach; they thould de carried on the 
arm, and be put on their feet, at a Pro- 
per age, and partake « of ſuch exerciſe, for 
a reaſonable * time, as mall keep them 
moderately warm, and bring them home 
In a glow, inſtead of wiſhing to ruſh to- 
wards a fire the moment they retürn; 
ſuch ſudden tranſitions being always im- 
proper, and only fender children More 
liable to take cold.. FE OT 
f Kxvorn has ſome ſuch pertinent re- 
marks « on this Head as it will ſcarce be 
thought a d igreflic on to tranſcribe. | The 
hx important ſtep” (lays he,) % A man 
Ki takes into this world imparts to him 
ec * all ing privileges t thereof, of Which this 


wk; is one, the ability to bear the effects of 
| : « the 
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% the air. Why then debar him from 
« this privilege? as he is all his life to 
« be encompaſſed with this air, at one 
e time cold, at another warm, now moiſt, 
« again dry. For the cold of the air fo 
* anxiouſly avoided, brings along with it 
« the means that fecure againſt its own 
« inclemency ; the great ftrenpth of fibres, 
« imparted by it to the child, procures, 
« by means of a briſxer circulation, a 


« 'preater degree of heut, and conſe- 


«quently the reverſe df its violent im- 
« preſſion. This, indeed, may ſem un- 
7 intelligible to thoſe Who © imagine the 
ce Human body to be only an hydraulic 


* machine, confiſting of innumerable 


tubes, in which the wheel is mov- 
«eq ' withbut a proper power, conſe- 
% quently without a ſufficient reaſon ; 
0 not to "thoſe who can Uiftiriguiſh be- 
45 tween the effects of nature and art, who 
«© Are apprifed* of the power that moves 


the animal body, and that the ſenfations 


he ate ſuch a power, which ariſe with- 
N . our: our knowledge and dur will. To 
ae « ſuch 
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« ſuch only it will be intelligible, in 
«« what manner an increaſed. reſiſtance, 
- « produced by the cold in the ſolids and 
« fluids, is capable of bracing the heart, 
« the ſource of life, From a ſlight know» 
« ledge of mechanics we come to un- 
«« derſtand that the reſiſtance diminiſhes 
that power, which in animal bodies it 
««_ increaſes; come to ſee, that. the moſt 
5 ingenious conſtructions produce ,; no 
© manner, of motion; that all mechani- 
- « cal laws are, indeed, perfectly juſt, but 
« more accurately to be determined, in 
<< order to a proper application of them 
: to the human body, in which the will. 
imagination, and ſenſations, are the 
« ſprings of motion, without which all 
e motion would ceaſe, and only leave a 
4 machine reſembling a water-work, to 
C be carried about by. wind. We need 
only appeal to experience, which, will 
teach us, that in order to a healthful 
ee ſtate, we need not be brought up like 
* thoſe who are indulged with a bed af 
Ly . and a warm room, but thoſe, af 
G ! * whom 
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« whom no extraordinary care being 
re taken, are greatly left to ae own 
« diſpoſal.” | | 

It is, indeed, generally owing to * 
den tranſitions only that ſome infants. ſo 
readily take cold. This ſometimes hap- 
pens as ſoon as they are born, and re- 
peatedly during the month; the {lighteſt 
ſymptom of which is that called the 
Snuffies, or ſtoppage. of the noſe. This 
is, indeed, a trifling complaint, but as 
ſuch, may be juſt noticed in this place. 
It uſually requires nothing more than a 
little pomade divine, or other unctuous 
aromatic to be put to the noſtrils when 
the child is laid in the cradle; or if this 
fail, a little white vitriol may be diſſol ved 


in roſe-water, and the ofla naſi often wet 


ted with it. | | 
IT will be adviſcable, in order to inure 
infants to the air, that they be ſhort- coated 
as early as the ſeaſon of the year will per- 
mit; but their dreſs ſhould be ſtill looſe 
and eaſy, and they may continue with< 
out ſtockings even for two or three years, 


and 
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and boys till they are breeched. As to 
| this change, I think, it would with more 
propriety be made in the beginning of 
winter, than in ſummer, as the dreſs upon 
the whole is warmer, eſpecially about the 
cheft, which from having been open for 
three or four years, it ſeems, rather ſtrange 
to cover, all at once, at the beginning af 
hot weather.“ | 

But though I have ſaid children would 
be as well without ſtockings, for a con- 
ſiderable time, I muſt remark, that oir- 
cumſtances are always to be taken into 
conſideration. Mutatis mutandis ſhould 
not only be the motto of phyſicians, but 
of common life, and we ſhould be guided 
by it in regard to all general rules. For 
want of this caution in the preſent in- 
ſtance, tender children ſuffer exceedingly 
in ſevere bee are diſtreſſed with 


* tThe propriety of this remark was more ſtriking 
at the time the former editions of this work appeared, 
when the dreſs of young children was differentifrom 
what it is at preſent, and. to which it may golubly 
Tevert. 


chil- 
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chilblains merely for want of proper co- 
vering to their tender limbs. I have ſeen 
a child of four years old, the daughter of 
people of faſhion, whoſe legs were ca- 
vered with thefe ſores quite up to the 
knee, and yet her mother could not be 
prevailed upon in time, to ſuffer ſtockings 
to be put on, becauſe ſtrong and healthy 
children are thought to be better without 
them. | | 
Tur ſecond Article under the head of 
Non-naturals refers to Mar and Dxixx, 
and is worthy of ample diſcufſion ; hav- 
ing as yet been conſidered only in rela- 
tion to the expediency of breaſt-milk, 
where that may anywiſe be pracured. 

Ix the firſt place it may be remarked, 
that although an infant be ſuckled by its 
own mother, it certainly can ſtand in no 
real need of any food, till the time na- 
ture will bring milk into her breaſt, ſup- 
poſing the child be laid to it in proper 
time ; which, doubtleſs, ought to be as 
ſoon as ſhe may, by ſleep or otherwiſe, 
be ſufficiently refreſhed to undergo the 

1 "7 
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little fatigue that an attempt to ſuckle 
may occaſion. This method, however 
unuſual with ſome, is the moſt agreeable 
to nature, and to obſervations on the ir- 
rational ſpecies; who in many things are 
the very beſt guides we can follow.“ And 
herein, I am conſtrained to differ from 
a late writer f whom I have more than 
once quoted with approbation ; for by 
means of putting the child early to the 
breaſt, eſpecially the firſt time of ſuck- 
ling, the nipple will be formed, and the 
milk be gradually brought on. Hence 
much pain, and its conſequences, will be 
prevented, as well as the frequency of 
ſore nipples, T which in a firſt lying-in, 
| KY” N have 


* This ſubject is largely and elegantly treated by Dr. 
GREGORY, in his Comparative Vietu, before quoted. 


+ Mr. Moss. 


} It may be proper to notice in this place, the colour 
ſometimes given to an infant's ftools, from a little 
blood- it has repeatedly ſwallowed, when the nipples 
of the ſuckling mother have been very ſore ; a circum- 
ſtance, indeed, that does not often occur, but has been 

| alarm- 
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have been wont to occafion no inconfi- 
derable trouble. But ſhould this, or even 
an abſceſs take place, they are both far 
leſs diſtreſſing under proper management 
than has been uſually imagined.“ How- 
ever, ſhould the mother be unable to 
ſuckle, and a wet-nurſe be engaged, there 
can be no harm in putting the” child to 


LES . | 


of 


— 
alarming for want of the true cauſe bein ad, 
The ftools in this cafe will be of a ſtrange blackiſh co- 
tour, ſuch as have been noticed under the head of 
fever, and very ſimilar to the firſt ftools of new- born 
infants. 


See a Treatiſe upon Ulcers before mentioned; in 
which the milt-abſceſs, and fore niffeles are fully 3 
dered, and a ſucceſsful, * eaſy method of treatment 
pointed out." | £37 

From motives of nn I beg hw to men- 
tion here a new contrivance, which has ſucceeded ſo 
far beyond every former device, for defending the 
nipples, and enabling women to nouriſh their own 
children, that I cannot but wiſh to extend its advan- 
tages, by this public recommendation of the Ne- Shield. 
It may be had of the ingenious contriver, Mrs. RET r, 
No. 12, Bell" s- Buildings, Sali/bury-Square, Fleet-Street ; 
or for families ata diſtance from London, by application 
to Mr. SAviGNY, Surgeons Inſtrument - maker, in Air 
Street, Covent-Garden. 


the 
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the breaſt, after it has taken a doſe or 
two of the opening medicine; or ſhould 
it be brought up by hand, and not eaſily 
kept quiet, a ſpoonful or two of water- 
gruel, ſweetened with a little Liſbon- 
ſugar or honey, may be given for this 
purpoſe, which will uſually ſet it afleep ; 
after which it will be ready for whatever 
culinary food- ſhall be thought proper 
for it. 6 
Ap on this article, a vaſt croud of ab- 
ſurdities open upon us at once; and many 
of them with the ſanction of cuſtom and 
authority. I ſhall firſt advert to the thick - 
neſs of the food: and it has, indeed, been 
matter of wonder, how the cuſtom of ſtuff- 
ing new-born infants with bread could 
become ſo univerſal, or the idea firſt enter 
the mind of a parent, that ſuch heavy 
food could be fit for its nouriſhment. 
It would be well, that all who are in- 
truſted with the management of children 
ſhould have more juſt ideas of the man- 
ner in which we are nouriſned; and eſpe- 
cially, that it is not from the great quantity, 
nor 
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nor from the quality of the food, ab- 


ſtractedly conſidered. They may ſurely. 


be led to conceive, that our nouriſhment 
ariſes from the uſe the ſtomach makes of 
the food it receives, which is to paſs 
through ſuch, a change in digeſtion as 
renders it balſamic, and fit to renew the 


maſs. of. blood, which is daily waſted and 


conſumed. An improper kind, or too 
great a quantity taken at a time, or too 
haſtily, before the ſtomach has duly diſ- 
poſed of its former contents, prevents this 
work of digeſtion, and by making bad 
Juices, weakens inſtead of ſtrengthens the 
habit; and in the end produces Worms, 
Convulfions, Rickets, Scrofula, Slow Fe- 
vers, Purging and a fatal Maraſmus. 


NaTuRE, it ſhould be conſidered, has 


provided only milk, for every animal 
adapted to draw it from the breaſt; and 
that of women is certainly amongſt the 
thineſt of them, but at the ſame time, 
far more nutritive than bread, and, pro- 
bably, than any other milk, as it con- 
tains a greater proportion of ſaccharine 
Vol. III. 1 mat- 
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matter; which is thought to be that 
quality in all our food which renders it 
nutricious. It is true, bread, as it re- 
quires more digeſtion, will lie longer on 
the ſtomach both of infants and adults; 
and hence, probably, becaufe it ſatisfies 
the preſent cravings, it has been con- 
ceived to afford a greater proportion of 
nouriſhment, though mixed up only with 
water, as it too frequently is, it is far lefs 
nutritive than has been imagined. Chil- 
dren ought to be frequently hungry, and 
as often ſupplied with light food, of which 
milk is really the moſt nouriſhing that 
we are acquainted with. This could never 
be doubted, but from its paſſing ſo quickly 
out of the ſtomach ; on which account, 
indeed, though not the propereſt food for 
adults, employed at hard labour, and many 
hours from home, it 1s the fitteſt of all 


*The ſugar, or falt, of human-milk is one third 
more 1n quantity, and its extract, or ſolid contents, is 
double as much as in cows. See the Table at the end 
of the Iniroduttion. K 
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for the ſedentary life of .a tender infant, 
who cannot get that nouriſhment from 
bread or other ſolid food, of. which the 
ſtomach of the adult is capable. It muſt 
have been for want of attending t6 this I 
conſideration, that Dr. ArMsTRONG has 1 

| 
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ſaid ſo much in favour of bread and other 
thick victuals: which, by the bye, he be- 
gan to make uſe of for his own children 
(from its ſucceſs in whom he has ventured 
to recommend it,) at the age of fix or | 
ſeven months; a matter very different | 


from ſtuffing an infant with it almoſt as 
ſoon as it is born. For every thing the 
ſtomach cannot digeſt, it has been ſaid, 
may be juſtly conſidered as a poiſon, 
which if not puked up, or very ſoon 


| 
voided by ſtool, may occaſion ſickneſs, | 
gripes, what are called inward-fits, and | 
all the train of bowel complaints, which } 


may terminate in one or other of the evils | bh 
juſt mentioned. And this I ſee almoſt 5 
daily exemplified ; new- born infants after 
being ſo fed, and ſeemingly thriving 
12 | for 
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for a ſhort time, ſuddenly falling into 

# purging, or being carried off by fits. 
Mis itſelf, (like all the other animal 
juices) is produced from food taken in by 
the mother; and is the richeſt part of it. 
It is in her ſtomach that the aliment is 
digeſted, which by a combination of 
powers in the chylopoetic viſcera, is ſo 
far animalized as to be converted into a 
kind of white blood; from whence it has 
been obſerved, every animal body is daily 
recruited. Hence it is very apparent, that 
previous to an infant having acquired 
ſtrength enough to convert ſolid food 
into this wholeſome chyle, the parent, by 
this' wiſe ſubſtitution in nature, has, in a 
great meaſure, previouſly, accompliſhed 
this work for the infant ſhe is to nouriſh. 
During infancy, therefore, both nature 
and reaſon moſt clearly point out the ex- 
pediency of a milk diet ;* but how long 
"I | | it 


* Whether the parent be able to ſuckle her own 
child, or that office be performed by a hired-nurſe, is 
not here particularly conſidered. The deſign is only 

to 
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it ought to be perſevered in, or infants 
wholly confined to it, is not eafily aſcer- 


tained, and will be further conſidered in 


its place, with a latitude that the queſtion 
demands. There is a period in life, in- 
deed, to which this nutriment is more 
particularly adapted, both experience and 
theory demonſtrating it to be more ſuĩta- 
ble to young people than adults, as Ar- 
BUTHNOT has remarked; and it has been 


obſerved, that it does not appear, that 


the ſtomach of the cow will produce the 
ſame change upon milk, as that of the 
calf does, which is, therefore, conſtantly 
made uſe of in dairies, for ſeparating a 
curd from the wer. 
It can ſcarcely be improper on, I 
entirely quit the article of ſuckling, to 
relate a recent inſtance, and a, remarkable 


. - 
* XZ 
*% 


to prove that milk is in general the moſt proper food 
for an infant. Whether that, indeed, be prepared by 
its own mother, a nurſe, or by ſuch animals as the 
cow, or the aſs, is equally to the purpoſe : where the 
former cannot be had, the beſt, and moſt natural 
ſubſtitute, ſhould be provided. 
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one out of many, as a proof of the de- 
gree to which infants may pine for the 
breaſt, even to the great hazard of periſh- 
ing for the want of it, where the real 
cauſe of the diſeaſe is not ſuſpected. This 
little hiſtory will likewiſe further ſerve to 
illuſtrate the preference of human-milk 
which has been ſo ſtrongly infiſted upon. 

Tus little infant alluded to was very 
healthy when it was three months old, 
.and was then weaned on account of the 
illneſs of the wet-nurſe ; but ſoon after- 
wards ceaſed to thrive, and had continual 
bowel complaints. At the age of nine 
months I was deſired to viſit it, and was 
informed that it ſlept very little, was al- 
moſt inceſſantly crying, and had for many 
days brought up nearly all its food ; was 
become very rickety, and had all the ap- 
pearance of an infant almoſt ſtarved. Trial 
had been made of every. kind of food, 
except the breaſt, and the child been many 
weeks under the care of an experienced 
apothecary ; was conſtantly in a ſtate of |, 


purging, 
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purging, and ſeemed to have been ee 
kept alive by art. 


On the firſt ſight of the child, and upon 


the face of this account, it was very evi- 
dent, that this infant was not nouriſhed 
by the food it received, and that the com- 
plaint lay wholly in the firſt- paſſages. But 
reduced as it was, I had little expectation 
from medicines; and therefore gave as my 
opinion that either the child ſtill pined for 


the breaſt, in which cafe, I doubted not, 
it would take it, though it had now been - 


weaned ſix months; or, that it ought to 
be carried immediately into the country, 
and be ſupported for ſome time only upon 
aſſes milk, or perhaps be fed, now and 
then, with a little good broth. 

My advice being taken, a good breaft 
was procured, which the infant ſeized the 
moment it was put to it, and after ſuck- 
ing ſufficiently, ſoon fell aſleep for ſeveral 
hours; waked without ſcreaming, and 


took the breaſt again. It is ſufficient to 


add, that the child ceaſed to puke or be 
purged, and recovered from that hour; 
14 and 
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and after ſucking eight or nine months 
longer, became in the end a . healthy 
child. | 

Although this inſtance has ſomething 
extraordinary in it in reſpect to the length 
of time the child had been taken from the 
breaſt; and though infants are generally 
completely weaned in ſix or feven days at 
the furtheſt; it is yet no uncommon thing 
for children, when ill, totake to it again, 
after ſeeming to be thoroughly weaned for 
three or four weeks. And this circum- 
ſtance is the more - worthy of notice, as it 
ſometimes is a very fortunate one; and 
ſhould lead 'to making the trial when- 
ever infants newly weaned may be ſeized 
with any complaint, under which a return 
to the breaſt may be uſeful. Such, par- 
ticularly, is the hooping-cough ; under 
which I have knowna child of more than 
a year old, and apparently thoroughly 
weaned for a month, take to the breaſt of 
a ſtranger very cheerfully, in the preſence 
of its former nurſe, with the precaution 
only of leading it 'to 'make the firſt” at- 


tempts 
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tempts during the night. Such children 
for the few firſt days' turn away from the 
new wet-nurſe to their former one, as 
ſoon as they have ſatisfied themſelves at 
the breaſt; and go back to the nurſe again 
very readily whenever they And an in- 
clination to ſuck. „ iii 
To return; I am free n to an it 
down as an axiom, that milk ought to be 
the chief part of the diet of infants for 
a certain. time, whether it be breaſt- milk 
or any other; and that it will prove ſuf- 
ficiently nouriſhing for nineteen out of 
twenty, I might perhaps ſay ninety- nine 
out of a hundred: exceptions, I believe, 
there may be, but much fewer children 
would periſh if no exception were to be 
made, than by abſurdly ruſhing into the 
contrary extreme. But ſuppoſing a very 
ſtrong child, at the end of the month, 
really not ſatisfied with milk only, and 
always craving the moment it has been 
thus fed, it, doubtleſs, may have a little 
boiled bread added to it, two or three 
times in the day: but I ſhould be very 
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cautious of extending it further.“ In the 
caſe, however, of an infant at the breaf, 
if it be always craving as ſoon as it is 
taken from it, the occaſion of its crav- 
ing will generally be found to be in the 
nurſe's milk; previouſly therefore to al- 
lowing a more ſolid food, the quality of 
the milk, as well as the ſtate of the nurſe's 
health ſhould be inquired into, and the 
milk be changed if its goodneſs be ſuſ- 
pected. Perhaps where bread and milk 
is allowed, whether at a very early or a 
later period, it would be an advantage to 
boil a piece of roll, together with the 
upper cruſt, in a good deal of water, till 
it is very ſoft, by which means the bread 


* 


* In [taly, Holland, Turkey, and through the whole 
« Levant, children are rarely allowed any other food 
than the breaſt-milk, during the firſt year:“ (Bor- 
ros) and the Savages in Canada ſuckle for four or five, 
and often. fix or ſeven years—In ſome extreme nor- 
thern climates (as hath been already. remarked) we 
know they can have no other food, for a long time, 
and yet, there, the death of an infant is as rare an 
event as that of a ſuckling mother, 


will 
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will part with ſome of its aceſcent quality; 
the water ſhould then be ſtrained off, 
and the bread mixed up with the milk, 
which ought to be boiled if the child is 
very young, or inclined to a purging. 
It would, I perceive, lead me beyond 
all bounds to enter further into this mat- 
ter; I ſhall therefore only add, that in- 
fants certainly ought not to be fed lying 
on their backs, but ſitting upright; as 
they will in this poſition ſwallow their 
food more eaſily, as well as more readily 
perceive when they have had enough. So 
alſo children nouriſhed at the breaſt, ought 
to be withdrawn from it for a ſhort time, 
eſpecially juſt after waking from a long 
ſleep ; whereby, beſides other advantages, 
much undue labour to the ſtomach may 
be prevented, as well as enabling it to 
retain what it has received; à part of 
which very frequently is otherwiſe thrown 

up. | 
Ir Milk be the proper food for infants 
brought up by hand, the next inquiry will 
naturally be, what milk is the beſt? and 
what 
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what-1s the fitteſt inſtrument for feeding 
ith? And it is from long experience, 
Il as from reaſon and analogy, that 
venture again to recommend the in- 
genious contrivance of the late Dr. Huon 
SMITH, ſet forth ſome years ago in a 
treatiſe on the Management of Children, 
in a ſeries of letters addreſſed to married- 
women. The milk he likewiſe adviſes, 
is cows milk in preference to all others, 
as being the moſt- nouriſhing, and there- 
fore, in general, the moſt proper; and I 
wiſh to refer the inquiſitive reader to ſuch 
other reaſons as the Doctor has given, to 
which I can add nothing but my own ex- 
perience of their validity. To the milk 
ſhould be added a little thin gruel, or 
| barley-water, which forms a very ſmooth 
and pleaſant nouriſhment. A few weeks 
after birth, (and I think in general the 
ſooner the better) inſtead of the barley- 
water or gruel, there ſhould be mixed with 
the milk a ſmall quantity of a light jelly 
made from harts-horn ſhavings, boiled 
in water to the conſiſtence that veal-broth 


acquires 
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acquires when it has ſtood to be cold.“ 
The deſign of the jelly is obvious and ra- 
tional, at once calculated to render the 
food more nutritive, as well as to correct, 
in ſome meaſure, the aceſcency of the 
milk; this quality being thought to 
abound in the milk of different animals, 
in proportion to the quantity of vegeta- 
bles on which they feed.F And the milk 
.of quadrupeds, we know, 1s produced 
from vegetable juices only, whilſt breaſt- 
milk is formed by a mixture of animal 
and vegetable food. A little Liſbon- 
ſugar may be added to this compound. of 
jelly and milk, if the child be not inclined 
to a purging, or in that caſe a little loaf 

* There is ſometimes a difficulty in making this jelly, 
on account of the harts-horn being bad; thoſe who 
ſhave it, often mixing with it the ſhavings of trotters, 
which may, however, be diſtinguiſhed by their, brittle- 
neſs. If the ſhavings are good, two ounces: of them 
boiled very ſlowly in a quart of water to a pint, will 
make the jelly of a proper conſiſtence. 


I See Dr. YouxG, De Natura er Uſu Laftis, in di 
ve, Animalibus. | FL 
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ſugar; but the leſs of either the better. 
It will be proper to have the milk and 
jelly warmed ſeparately, and no more at 
a time than may be wanted; when it 
ſnould be put into the ſmall pot Dr. 
SMITH has contrived for the purpoſe, 
which muſt be very carefully cleanſed and 
ſcalded, at leaſt once every day, and the 
ſpout be thoroughly rinſed, leſt any ſour 
curds ſhould ſtick about it; and to this 
end, it may be convenient to be provided 
with two.“ At firſt the milk ought to be 


* The objection to this mode of feeding, made by a 
writer at Dover, that the pot may often be left foul, and 
therefore the food become four, appears to me to be 
very far fetched; fince if nurſes are not to be depended 
upon in matters of cleanlineſs, and the ſweetneſs of the 
food they are to adminiſter, we can truſt them in no- 
thing, and infants muſt be continually ſuffering ; there 
being a hundred particulars eſſential to children's 
health, in which ſervants cannot be always fuperin- 
tended, but muſt be entirely confided in. 

Having been often ſent to for a direction to the ſhops 
where the infant feeding-pot may be met with, I no- 
tice in this place that it is always kept at Mr. Phi/ifs's 
in Oxford-ftreet, near Cavendiſh-ſquare; Storer's in 
Piccadilly, near to Park-lane, and at Neale Stafford- 
Aire warehouſe in St. Paul's Church-yard, arp 
v5 boiled, 
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boiled, to render it leſs opening, but when 
the child is ſeveral months old, or may 
chance to be coſtive, the milk need only 
be warmed. If it be freſh from the cow, 
and very rich, a portion of water may be 
added to it, whilſt the infant is very 
young. Indeed, it ought to be as new 
as poſſible, ſince milk, as an animal juice, 
probably contains ſome fine ſubtile par- 
ticles, which evaporate upon its "_ 
long out of the body. 

Though I have ſaid cows ds is 
ally preferable to any other, it will be 
conceived, that I mean for infants who 
are ſtrong and healthy. Aſſes milk, on 
the other hand, being more ſuitable for 
many tender infants during the firſt three 
or four weeks, or perhaps for a longer 
time, as well as for children who are 
much purged; as it is thinner and having 
far leſs curd than any other milk, it firs 
much lighter on the ſtomach, both of ten- 
der infants and adults. And, perhaps, 'it 
may be inferred, from the very different 
proportion of cream, and of cheeſy prin- 
ciples, 
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ciples, that the milks of different animals 
contain, that providence has rather con- 
ſidered the benefit of man than of the 
young of various quadrupeds; though, 
doubtleſs, the milk is likewiſe properly 
adapted to them. 

In regard to the mode of feeding in- 
fants, I can ſay from experience, that for 
the delicate and tender at leaſt, the boat, 
the ſpoon, and the horn, are in no wiſe 
comparable to the pot; which is ſo con- 
trived, not only as to pleaſe the child by 
its reſemblance to the nipple, and the 
milk coming ſlowly into its mouth, but 
alſo to afford the infant ſome little degree 
of labour, in order to acquire the quantity 
it needs, (which the horn does not;) by 
which means the food is alſo duly mixed 
with ſaliva. The like little fatigue takes 
place in children nouriſhed at the breaſt, 
and by this mean it is, that infants, eſpe- 
cially when very young, are not ſo apt to 
overſuck, as they are to be over-fed by 
the boat or the ſpoon, the food of which 
being ſweet and pleaſant, and requiring 

only 
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only ha trouble, or rather the pleaſure of 
ſwallowing, the child is tempted. to take 
too much at a time; whilft the nurſe 
often forces down a ſecond or third boat- 
full, in order to put a ſtop to the cries, 
which indigeſtion from the former may 
have occaſioned. | 

Tur writer juſt now alluded to, as well 
as Mr. Lx Fesurs De VIiLLEBRUNE detracts 
from the advantages of this mode of feed- 
ing, by . obſerving, that infants may be 
fed as ſlowly and cautiouſly by the ſpoon: 
but the fact is, that this is, indeed, one 
of the things in which ſervants cannot be 
depended upon, whilſt there are ſuch 
temptations to the contrary, (at leaſt I 
have not met with many who could; “) 


* Amongſt the exceptions I have met with, I was 
lately greatly pleafed with a nurfe, who ſaid, & I al- 
ways let my children a for- their food; which ſhe 
pertinently explained by ſaying, I do not feed infants 
becauſe they cry; but if, after faſting a reaſonable 
time, they begin to moan, I endeavour to amuſe them 
tin they anxiouſly hunt about them, and repeatedly 
form their lips in a certain way, that aſſures me it is 
a want of food only that makes them complain. 


VOL. 111. K nor 
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nor will children, indeed, oftentimes en- 
dure ſlow feeding, if they can anywiſe 
prevent it, but will be ſereaming all the 
while, inſtead of being kept quiet by 
their food: though the hope of quieting 
them, it has been obſerved, is frequently 
the nurſe's ſole motive for giving it. But 
when an infant can get it only ſlowly from 
the pot, arid yet is itſelf all the while 
employed in the buſineſs, it will be agree- 
ably diverted while it is acquiring its 
nouriſhment, in the ſame manner that it 
is amuſed at the breaſt. 

The pot is formed in the ſhape of an 
Argyle, or gravy-pot, with a long ſpout, 
riſing from the bottom, and pierced only 
with a few ſmall holes at the end, which 
is to be covered with a piece of vellum, 
waſhing-leather, or parchment; which be- 
ing left looſe a little way over the ſpout, 
is ſoft and pleaſant to the infant's mouth, 
and it has been faid, is nearly as accep- 
table to many children as the breaſt, as 
I have often been a witneſs. | 

This 
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This manner of feeding is not only 
pleaſant to the child but very convenient 
to the nurſe, and the food equally at hand 
in the night as the day, being eafily kept 
warm by a lamp, or even in the bed. The 
only objection I have ever known made 


to it by thoſe who have made trial of it, 


is that which I eſteem one of its higheſt 
recommendations, which is, that children 
thus fed are frequently hungry, that is, 
they are what nature deſigned them to 
be ; this food fitting light on the ſtomach, 
and being eaſily digeſted, like the breaſt- 
milk, children often need a ſupply of it. 
I s$HALL juſt mention another popular 


objection to the plan here recommended. 


This is taken from ſome fine children we 
meet with, who have been brought up by 
hand from the birth, and fed with thick 
bread victuals all the day long, whilſt we 
every now and then fee ſome of thoſe who 


have been debarred that ſort of diet, weak 
and tender till they become a year or two' 
old. Not to ſtop here to obſerve, that this 
objection militates equally againſt children 
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living on the breaſt, though that is the food 


nature has deſigned for them, it will be 
ſufficient to ſay, that it is only ſtrong chil- 
dren who may be bred up almoſt anywiſe, 
that can at all digeſt thick victuals; that 
there are others who cannot endure the 
leaſt thickening in their food, nor any kind 


of bread; and that weakly infants, who 


are ſcarcely preſerved, by the moſt care- 
ful attention to their food, would ſoon be 
hurried out of the world if that attention 
were withheld, And this reminds me of 
an obſervation of a very judicious friend 
in the north of England, which greatly 
ſurpriſed me at the time, as I had never 
met with any obſervation from him be- 
fore, the propriety of which was not ex- 
ceedingly obvious and convincing. Upon 
feeing a number of fine. children one day 
in London, he with ſome ſhrewdneſs ob- 
ferved, that we did not ſeem to have ſo 
many. weakly half-ſtarved children as he 
met with in. the country, and that he had 
often before made the like obſervation in 
his journies to town. It appeared to me 

that 
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that my friend muſt lie under ſome miſ- 
take, and I accordingly mentioned my 
ſurpriſe at ſuch a remark coming from 
him; when he removed my aſtoniſhment 


by inſiſting on the fact, with the follow- 


ing obvious ſolution of it. I apprehend, 
ſays he, there are ſcarcely any but fine 


and ſtrong children in London, who live 


to be two 'or three years old, the weaker 
ones, for want of good air, and exerciſe, 
ſinking under their infirmities ; whilſt the 
tendereſt children in the country by be- 


ing turned out to crawl in the whole- 
ſome open air, or by ſitting at the door 


almoſt all the day, eſcape the fatality of 
your groſs air and warm nurſeries, and 
ſurvive the trying periods of infancy, 
though ſome of them remain weak and 
rickety till they become old enough to 
endure ſevere exerciſe, which can alone 
ſtrengthen them effectually. 

I Have no doubt of there being certain 


_ exceptions to the mode of feeding I have 
recommended, that are worthy of more 
attention, although very few have actually 

K 3 come 
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come to my knowledge, and though Iam 
perſuaded, that as a general plan, it is 
both a natural and ſalutary one. Inſtances 
may be met with, however, of ſome very 
athletic children who may require a more 
nouriſhing, and perhaps ſomewhat more 
ſolid diet; and the ſtate of bowels in 
others, will call for a greater variety of 
food, and of a kind not calculated to be 
adminiſtered in the mode here recom- 
mended, as hath been already noticed 
under the head of purging. On theſe 
accounts, I would offer another obſer- 
vation or two in regard to the thicker 
kind of victuals; and firſt, that in fami- 
lies accuſtomed to bring up their children 
by the ſpoon, I think I have found a 
greater number of infants well nouriſhed 
by the French, or the Uxbridge-roll boil- 
ed in water to a jelly, and afterwards di- 
luted with milk, than on any other kind 
of pap. From ſuch families I have like- 
wiſe learned, that ſome change in the 
food is, however, frequently neceſſary, 
and will be indicated by the degree of 


reliſh 
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reliſh which the infant; may: diſcover to- 


wards different kinds of food, as well as 
by their effects on the bowels; though 
the child be not ſuppoſed to be at ſuch 
times really unwell. Such changes prin- 
cipally reſpect the different kinds of bread, 
or other farinaceous ſubſtance uſually mix- 
ed with milk, and ſometimes che ſubſti- 
tution of broth, for a few Are in the 
place of the latter. 

Wu children brought up be hand bo 
come four or five months old, eſpecially. 
if ſtrong and healthy, they may, doubt- 
| leſs, be allowed a thicker kind of victuals, 
becauſe their digeſtive; powers being by. 
this time become ſtronger, they are able 
to extract good nouriſhment from it; 
though this change is not equally neceſ- 
fary for children brought up at the breaſt, 
at leaſt, ſuch do not require it ſo early; 
breaſt-milk being more nouriſhing than 
any other. The firſt addition of this kind, 
however, whenever it becomes neceſſary, 
T am perſuaded, ought to be beef. tea or 

Ka broth, 


1 
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droth, which with a little bread beat up 
in it in the form of panada, will be at once 
an agreeable and wholeſome change, and 
prepare them for further advances in this 
way. But as this cannot well be 5 of. 
bread and milk may alſo be allowed chein 
every morning and evening, as their 
ſtrength and circumſtances may require. 
A cruſt of bread likewiſe, as ſoon as the 
child has a couple of teeth, will amuſe 
and nouriſh it, whilſt it will aſſiſt the cut- 
ting of the reſt, as well as carry down a 
certain quantity of the ſaliva; a ſecretion 
too precious to be loſt, when the digeſtive 
powers are to be further employed. As 
the child grows older, to broth may be 
added light puddings, made of bread, 


* & T cannot help remarking here, that the gravy 
„ of beef or mutton, not over roaſted, and without 
« fat, properly diluted with water, is the wholeſomeſt 
and moſt natural, as well as nouriſhing broth that can 
60 be made. ” Dr. Hun SMITH. 


ſemolina, 
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ſemolina, tapioca, “ or rice; ſalep boiled 
in milk, and ſuch like. But to feed a 
child with veal, chicken, or other animal 
food, before nature hath given it teeth 
enough to chew it; howſoever ſmall it 
may be minced in the kitchen; is alto- 
gether as unnatural,f and can prove nou- 
riſhing only to ſuch children, as from the 
great ſtrength of their natural conſtitu- 
tion, need leaſt of all the aſſiſtance of art. 
It is by degrees only, that children ought 


Ei | 14. 


* The beſt tahioca, I believe, comes Poo the French 
2 -India Iflands, and is called by the general term, 
farine. It is in very common uſe alſo in our t- India 
Hands, where it is made into thin cakes, and is called 
caſſada : 4 in this form, therefore, it is moſt likely to 
be genuine, and may be preſerved for a very long 
time,—T'wo ounces of /afioca ſhould be boiled ſlowly 
in three pints of water, to a quart, and be then paſſed 
through a ſieve: a little milk being added, W as 
circumſtances may direct. 


1 Ante dentium eruptionem non conveniunt cibi 
ſolidiores. Ideo natura quæ nihil fruſtra facit, & non 
deficit in neceſſariis, dentes ipſis denegavit, ſed lac 
conceſſit, quod maſticatione non eget. N a 


j The Satropha Manibot of Lix Nx us. 
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to be brought to ſuch food; which at a 
certain period, indeed, is as neceſſary as 
a light diet at an earlier age. For it is 
certain, that the error of ſome parents runs 
the contrary way, and their children are 


kept too long upon a fluid, or too ſlender 


diet; whence their bellies and joints be- 
come enlarged, and the bones of the 
lower extremities too weak to ſupport 
them, at an age when they want more 
exerciſe than their nurſes can give them. 
For when they go alone, not only is a 
little light meat and certain vegetables 
to be allowed them once a day, or alter- 
nately, with broths, puddings, or bla- 
mange, white- pot, cuſtards, and ſuch like 
kitchen preparations of milk,“ but even 
a little red wine is beneficial to many con- 
ſtitutions. This will not only promote 
digeſtion, and obviate in great meaſure a 
diſpoſition to worms, but by ſtrengthen- 
ing the habit, will alſo render children 


4 Infancy and childhood demand thin, copious, 
nouriſhing aliment.“ Az BUTHNOT, On Aliments, 


leſs 
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leſs liable to become rickety, at the very 
period they are very much diſpoſed to it. 
Such a plan is the rather inſiſted upon, 
becauſe ſome parents the moſt deſirous of 
doing right, fall into a like miſtake even in 
regard to older children, whom they keep 
too low, allowing :animal food only every 
other day to thoſe of four or five years of 
age; Which, unleſs in very particular 
habits, is ſurely an error, at leaſt in this 
damp climate; and diſpoſes to ſcrofula. 
But ſo many little infants, on the other 
hand, fall a ſacrifice to the uſe of indi- 
geſtible ſood under the age of ſix months, 
being carried off by vomiting, purging, 
or fits, that whoever would preſerve them 
over the moſt dangerous period of infancy, 
cannot too cautiouſly attend to their diet 
at this time.“ 


Ir 


* From a note in Dr. Sur n's letters it appears, that 
the average of births annually, within the bills of mor- 
tality, ſor ten ſucceſſive years, was 16,283; out of 
which were buried under five years of age 10, 145, and 
from amongſt theſe 7,987 were under two years. 80 

that 
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Ir is a common direction in works of 
this kind, to point out the propereſt times 
for feeding an infant brought up by hand, 
and to direct how often it may ſafely be 
fed. I ſhall juſt obſerve therefore, that 
no adequate rules, can be laid down on 
the occaſion, and on that account none 
ought to be attempted, ſince none can 


that almoſt π¾]öN thirds of the children born in London 
and its environs, become loſt to ſociety, and more than 
three fourths of theſe die under 4e years of age — I his 
proves how hazardous a period that of infancy is, in 
this country; and I am ſorry there is fo much reaſon 
to be perſuaded, that the want of air, exerciſe, and 
a proper diet, has added, unneceſlarily, to its dangers ; 
there being no ſuch mortality in barbarous nations, 
whoſe inhabitants live in a ſtate of nature, nor in any 
part of the known world, amongſt other young ani- 
mals.—Although theſe, and other calculations I have 
ſeen, ſhould be found ever ſo accurate, it isa pleaſant 
refleQion, (to whatſoever the circumſtance may be 
owing) that fince the time they were taken, the pro- 
portion of deaths at-the early period above alluded 
to, has been very conſiderably decreaſing; and the 
writer has noticed, that for ſome years the average of 
deaths, according to theſe bills, has not been more thay 
fix in fixteen; which is but little more than one third, ..... 


be 
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be ſufficiently comprehenſive; and I am 
happy in not being at all at a loſs in this 
inſtance wherein writers have differed ſo 
widely. For infants not uſually taking 
too much at a time in the manner of feed- 
ing that has been recommended, on ac- 
count of the little fatigue which, it was 
obſerved, they undergo in acquiring their 
nouriſhment, may generally be permitted 
to partake of it as often as they might of 
the breaſt.*® This is, however, by no 
means the caſe, when children are allowed 
to eat thick victuals, and are fed by the 
ſpoon, by which, it has been ſaid, they 
are always in danger of tak ing too much; 
an evil that cannot be too often pointed 
out. | 

Brok I cloſe this head of the ma- 
nagement of children, perhaps the moſt 
important of all, I ſhall point out the 
moſt ſuitable diet under the different com- 
plaints to which they are moſt liable. And 
after the hints that have been thrown out 


* Optimum vero medicamentum eſt opportune 8 | 


datus. CErsus. De Med. 
through 


| 
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through the former part of this work, 1 
need only obſerve, that as light a diet as is 
poſſible is uſually called for when a child is 
unwell, let the diſorder be almoſt whatever 
it may. If a fever ſhould accompany it, 
the child will require ſtill leſs food than 
in any other complaint, but plenty of 
drinks; which may alſo be ſo calculated 
as to furniſh nearly as much nouriſhment 
as the infant will require, and may in 
ſummer-time be given cold. Such are 
barley-water, water in which a cruſt of 
bread has been boiled, and thin tapioca; 
or if a purging attends, rice-water, and 
a drink made of harts-horn ſhavings, with 
a little baked flour in it. In this com- 
plaint, wherein more nouriſhment is re- 
quired to ſupport the child than under 
moſt others, (if not attended with fever, ) 
baked flour mixed up with boiled milk, 
(as mentioned under the article of purg- 
ing) is admirably calculated both as a 
proper diet and medicine; and if kept 
in a dry place, may be preſerved fit for uſe 
for a conſiderable time. For the like com- 

7 plaint, 
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plaint, arrow-root, or the food directed by 
Dr. Sutru is very well adapted, and will 
afford a little variety. He orders a ta- 
ble-ſpoonful of ground rice to be boiled 
with a little cinnamon, in half a pint of 
water, till the water is nearly conſumed; 
à pint of milk is then to be added to it, 
and the whole to ſimmer for five minutes: 
it is afterwards to be ſtrained through a 
lawn fieve, and made palatable with a 
little ſugar. In this way, or joined with 
baked flour, as mentioned above, milk 
may generally be made to agree perfectly 
well, even when the bowels are purged; 
and when it does ſo, proves exceedingly 
nouriſhing. Should it chance to diſagree, 
owing to the great acidity of the firſt- 
paſſages, good beef-broth ought to be 
made trial of, which may be thickened 
with baked flour, inftead of bread, and 
makes a very pleaſant, as well as anti- 
aceſcent diet. Likewiſe the patent ſago, 
properly boiled, adding to every half- 
pint a Jarge tea-ſpoonful of red Port wine, 
for the uſe of infants of ' a week old; 


cautiouſly 
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cautiouſly increaſing the quantity of wine, 
as they grow older. A large family of 
children whoſe bowels: had been continu- 
ally diſordered by various other food, has 
been brought up by this, which was per- 
ſevered in till they had four, or more 
teeth, and were able to partake of pud- 
ding and other common food. 
Pernayes much more has been ſaid on 
the ſubject of acidity, by ſome writers, 
than really ought to have been, or it may 
at leaſt be ſuſpected, that a proper at- 
tention has not been paid to the peculiar 
circumſtances of infants, who are all much 
diſpoſed to it. Acidity when injurious, 
is, probably, oftentimes rather an effect, 
than the firſt cauſe of the diſorders of in- 
fants. It ſeems, indeed, to be natural to 
them, ariſing alike from the weakneſs of 
their organs of digeſtion, and the nature of 
their food ; though there is no doubt, that 
their complaints are afterwards aggra- 
vated by an abounding acid, or rather, 
probably, from this natural acid becom- 
ing morbidly acrid, through over-feeding, 
and 
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and other errors in their diet, or from its 
being accidentally confined in the firſt- 
paſſages. Nature, however, ſeems to have 
deſigned the food of infants to be aceſ- 
cent, and till the body be diſordered, and 
digeſtion hurt from one cauſe or other,* 
this quality of their food is not likely to 
be very injurious to them, and, probably, 
far . leſs ſo than food of a very alcaline 
nature would be, with a like weak di- 
geſtion. It is true, indeed, that as many 
ſimilar complaints in adults, who feed on 
different diets, will, ceteris paribus, have 
their varieties, and each have - ſome rela- 
tion to the different qualities of their 
food; ſo it is not to be wondered at, that 
the complaints of infants ſhould be at- 
tended with wind and other marks of 
acidity, which in adults are uſually: the 
leaſt hurtful of all; and are, indeed, for 


| * Such cauſe, it has been obſerved, may be an over 
quantity, or too ſweet a food, or heavy and indigeſſi- 
ble diet; which, indeed, prove more frequent 5 


of a diſtempered acidity, than any thing elſe. 


Vo. 111. L "the 
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the moſt part, pretty eafily corrected in 
children, while that is the only complaint. 
When they are much troubled with wind 
therefore, it cannot be wrong to mix ſome 
carminative feeds, or the waters diſtilled 
from them, now and then, with their food, 
ſuch as ſweet fennel, or cardamom ſeeds, 
bruiſed very fine ; but the aq. anzthi is 
that I have generally recommended, and 
being a liquid, is always ready to be added 
to the food, without loſs of time. But 
though ſuch an occafional addition to their 
food is often exceedingly uſeful, I can- 
not help fpeaking againſt its being made 
a conſtant practice, by which children not 


only ſuffer when by accident, or abſence 


from home, it has been neglected, but it 
deſtroys the very end for which it was 
uſed, by the RO becoming accuſ- 
tomed to it. 

Children, however, birdie leſs F ub 
ject to wind and hurtful acidities as they 
grow older, and the ſtomach gets ſtronger, 
as it is called. But ſhould theſe com- 
8 norvithſtanding, continue obſti- 

Alte, 
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nate, a little fine powder of chamomile 
flowers, or a few drops of tinctura col. 
umbe, mixed in water, and warmed with ]. 
a little ginger, will prove exceedingly 
bracing to the ſtomach and bowels, and 
render them leſs diſpoſed to acidity. Ex- 
erciſe alſo according to the age and 
ſtrength, is a grand preſervative and re- 
medy, and eſpecially making infants break 
wind after ſucking or feeding. And this 
may generally be effected, as every one 
knows, by raiſing the infant up, and 
gently tapping it on the back, or rubbing 
its ſtomach, before it be laid in _ * 
to ſleep. 

I ſhall only add den F hid milk 
is frequently thrown up curdled, a little 
prepared oyſter-ſhell powder may be added 
do it, or a very ſmall quantity of almond- 
ſoap, or of common ſalt, which will not 
at all injure the flavour, and will prevent 
this change happening too foon * * 
ſtomach. 
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- F8HA4LL now cloſe this head, with ſome 


- obſervations relating to N OE and 


to Weaning. 

The firſt and eſſential point in a wet- 
nurſe is, doubtleſs, that her milk be good; 
to which end it is neceffary ſhe be healthy 
and young, not of weak nerves, nor diſ- 
poſed to menſtruate whilſt ſhe gives ſuck, 
and that her bowels be rather coſtive than 
otherwiſe. - Her nipples ſhould be ſmall}, 
but not ſhort, and the breaſt prominent, 
and rather oblong than large; ſuch dif- 
tention being rather from fat, than from 
milk. The chief marks of good milk, 
are its being thin, of a bluiſh colour, 
rather ſweet, and in great quantity; and 
x under fix months old, it is, doubt- 
leſs, an advantage. And this is of more 
conſequence, than it ſeems of late years 


to be thought; for after this time it gene- 


rally becomes too thick for a new- born 
infant, and is not eaſily digeſted. On this 
account, though an infant may. not be 


really il}, I have frequently obſcrved it 


. a not 
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not to thrive, though it take great plenty 
of ſuch. milk. -A wet-nurſe ought. to 
have good teeth, at leaſt, her gums ſhould 
be ſound, and of a florid colour. She muſt 
be perfectly ſober, and rather averſe. from 
ſtrong liquors; which young and healthy 
people ſeldom need in order to their hav- 
ing plenty of milk. She ſhould be cleanly 
in her perſon, good-tempered, careful, 
fond of children, and watchful in the 
night, or at leaſt, not liable to ſuffer in 
her health from being robbed of her ſleep. 
Tux diet proper for wet- nurſes is like- 
wiſe worthy of notice. And here, an 
in variable attention ſhould be paid to na- 
tural conſtitution. and habit. Due allows 
ance,being made for theſe, it may be ſaid; 
that milk, broth, and, plain white ſoups ; 
plain puddings, fleſh, meats. of caſy- di- 
geſtion, and a due mixture of vegetables; 
with plenty of diluting drinks, and ſuch 
proportion of more generous . liquors, 
(ſpirits excepted) as the variety of cir» 
cumſtances ſhall direct, will he a proper 
a for ſuckling women. Reſpecting ve⸗ 
L3 getablep 
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getables particularly, the ſtricteſt regard 
ſhould be had to conſtitution and habit. 
Wherever vegetables, or even acids, uni- 
formly agree with the ſuckling parent or 
nurſe, I believe healthy children will rarely 
ſuffer by her partaking of them; but on 
the contrary, the milk being thereby ren. 
dcred thin and cooling, will prove more 
nouriſhing and falutary, in conſequence 
of being eaſier of digeſtion. To theſe 
regulatiohs ſhould be added an attention 
to exerciſe, ' and frequent walks in the 
open air: to theſe, hired wet-nurſes have 
been previouſly accuſtomed, and are there. 
fore fure to ſuffer by confinement to warm 
rooms, "equally to the injury of their own 

health, and of the infants they ſuckle. 

I con now to che article of weaning 
of children; the proper age for which 
will depend greatly upon attending cir. 
cumſtances. A child ought ro be in good 
kealth, eſpecially in regard to its bowels ; 
and, doubtleſs, ought” firſt to have cut, 
at leaft, four of its teeth. This ſeldom 


takes place Hl it is near a twelvemonth 
Wids:s * Dd old; 


old; and it may be obſerved, that healthy 


women who ſuckle their own children, 


and take proper exerciſe, do not uſually 
become pregnant again in leſs time. We 
ſhall not be very wide, therefore, of the 
order of nature, if we ſay that children 
in general ought not to be weaned much 
earlier than this; making proper allow- 
ances, however, for all juſt exceptions, to 
general rules,“ and eſpecially as far as 
teething may be concerned. mall and 
weakly infants, if rather feeble than ill, 
are oftentimes benefited by being weaned 
they ſhould therefore, about this age, be 
taken from the . breaſt, . inſtead of being, 
on account of weakneſs, | nouriſhed much 


longer in that way: à trial of ſuch, a 


change ſhould, at leafs 1 nen n 
be made. 
ANY preparation £2 weaning is gene= 
rally needleſs, and eſpecially that of feed. 
ing cadre; belore-hand, though, made 3 
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7 Cs duke children ta bs tackled tl they 
are two years old; but without Flog any ſufficie 
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common excuſe for ſtuffing them whilſt 
at the breaſt with indigeſtible food. I 
have ſeen many mothers needleſsly tor- 
turing themſelves with the fear of their 
children being weaned with difficulty, be- 
cauſe they could not get them to feed 
when eight or ten months old, and till 
at the breaſt; but I have always found 
ſuch children wean, and feed juſt as well 
as others, when once taken wholly from 
Be: © I, therefore, never have any fear in 
that reſpect, and therefore wiſh to coun- 
tera, if poſſible, a ſentiment encouraged 
by ſeveral writers, which has, I believe, 
n real foundation in fact, but has too 
often been productive both of much in- 
tonvenience and miſchief, But I do not 
by this intend to ſay, that a child of eight 
or ten months old would be injured, or 
oſtentimes not benefited, by a little food, 
once a day, of a more ſolid nature than the 
breaſt· milk. as, indeed, I have intimated 
before ; but when children happen to be 
5 much earlier, Drug are fed almoſt | 


s 3 ws 
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(which is often the caſe) they may be 
eſſentially injured by it. 

It has been remarked, that infants who 
are indiſpoſed to feed at all while at the 
breaſt, are nevertheleſs weaned, and feed 
juſt as well as others, when once taken 
wholly from it. There is, indeed, in a 
few children a little difficulty for the firſt 


two or three days under any circumſtances; - 


but it is remarkable, that the inſtance 
attended with the greateſt averſion to 
common food, that J ever witneſſed, was 
in an infant who had been allowed a little 
chicken broth once a day for two months 
before the weaning was entered upon. 
This child was very healthy, ſlept well, 
and ſcarcely cried at all upon being taken 
from the breaſt, and yet would not receive 
even the food it had been accuſtomed to; 
ſo that for ſix and thirty hours, it con- 
tinued averſe from every thing that was 
offered to it, though it appeared in very 
good humour. After the ſecond day, 
raven it took a moderate breakfaſt, 

and 
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and in a little time it ſed as readily as 
other weaned children. 
© Under fuch circumſtances, if the in- 
fant be in the leaſt degree coſtive, a little 
magnefia and rhubarb ſhould be admini- 
ſtered, which beſides opening the bowels, 
will tend to create an appetite. Such in- 
fants alſo, where there are more children 
in the family, ſhould fit at table with 
them 'when taking their meals; as they 
will thereby, through mere imitation, be 
pov come to take food, | 
- When the weaning is once entered upon, 
a great part of their food ought ſtill to be 
of milk, with puddings, broths, and but 
little meat ; and every kind of food, and 
even drink ſhould be prohibited in the 
night, even from the firſt, ſuppoſing them 
to be weaned at à proper age. The mere 
giving them drink, even only for a few 
nights, creates the pain and trouble of 
two weanings inſtead of one, and if it be 
continued much longer, it not only breaks 
os reſt, but the child will acquire a habit 
of 
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of being fond of drinking; the conſe- 
quence of which very often is a large 
belly, weak bowels, general debility, lax 
joints, and all the ſymptoms of rickets. 
The child need only be fed the laſt thing 
before the nurſe goes to bed, which may 
generally be done without waking it; and 
whilſt the child ſeems to enjoy this ſleepy 
meal, it becomes a moſt pleaſant employ- j 
ment to the mother, or nurſe, from ob- { 
ſerving how greedily the child takes its 
food, and how fatisfied it will lie for many 
hours on the ſtrength of this meal ;—the 
mention of which naturally leads to the 
conſideration of el next . 1 
25 00 VIZ, EINE 2 
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thy children ſleep a great deal for the firſt 
three 
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three or four days after they are born, 
probably from having been previouſly ac- 
cuſtomed to it. They ought not, however, 
to be ſuffered to continue this habit in the 
day time, to the degree ſome children are 
permitted, but ſhould be gradually broken 
of it; and indeed if not indulged, they 
will not be ſo much diſpoſed to ſleep as 
is generally imagined, and will therefore 
take more reſt in the night; which is mu- 
tually beneficial to the child and the mo- 
ther, if ſne be in the ſame room, who eſpe- 
cially if ſhe ſuckles, will be leſs diſturbed, 
at a time when ſhe bert: requires 
this refreſument. | 

Therefore, when infants are. ſleepleſs 
in the night, they ſhould be kept more 
awake, and have as much exerciſe as poſ- 
fible in the day time, which though they 
be ever ſo young may be pretty conſider- 
able, (as will be directed more at large in 


its place,) by playing with them, or dan- 
ling on the knee, and otherwiſe amuſing 
them ; and when older, by every kind of 


exerciſe they can bear. The child, if heal 
| thy, 


2 - 
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thy, will ſoon contract a habit of being 
very much awake while it 18 light, through 
that lively and reſtleſs ſpirit peculiar to 
infancy ; and by this means, another evil 
will be very much avoided, that of often 
laying a child down to fleep in the day 
time, for hours together, loaded with a 
thick dreſs, and covered befides with heavy 
Clothes in a ſoft cradle, or bed. | 

Bur thovgh I am confident theſe cau- 
tions will have their uſe, I am equally 
fatisfied that many children have much 
leſs ſleep than they require ; but then this 
deficiency is chiefly in the night, and is 
often the conſequence of fome complaints 
which the child labours under. Upon 
theſe, however, ſuffictent has already been 
ſaid in the former volumes, to which W 
ſore the reader is referred. 

Berore I quit this article, it may be 
remarked, that the cuſtom of conſtantly 
placing infants on their backs, whether in 
the cradle or bed, is very improper; for 

by this means, the ſuperfluous humour 
ſecreted in the mouth, which, in the time 1 
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of teething eſpecially, is very conſidera- 
ble, cannot be freely diſcharged, and muſt 
fall down into the ſtomach, where its 
abundance occaſions various diſorders.* 
Infants ſhould therefore be frequently laid 
on their ſides, particularly the right, as 
favourable to the ſtomach getting eaſily 
rid of its contents; to which fide alſo 
children, when ſtrong enough, will in- 
ſtinctively turn, if not prevented by the 
weight or confinement of their own clothes, 
or thoſe of the cradle, or bed. The chief 
apology for all which, is a fear of the in- 
fant's falling, or turning on its face; but 
this is rather an apology for the neglect 
of that neceſſary attention to children, 
which whenever it can be commanded, 
ſhould never be ſpared them. 

Ir only remains, under this article, to 
ſay ſomething of the Cradle, which moſt 
writers have ſpoken againſt. I believe, 
there is no doubt but the cuſtom of lay- 
ing children down awake, and rocking 


* Ser vol. 1, lage 6. 1 


them 
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them in a cradle in the day time, or at 
ſeven or eight o'clock in the evening, 
when they are to go into their night's 
fleep, as it is called, may be an occaſion 
of making them more wakefut in the 
night; or at leaſt may cauſe them to ex- 
pect that kind of motion whenever they 
awake. But yet I cannot help thinking, 
there is ſomething ſo truly natural, as 
well as pleaſant, in the wavy motion of 
a cradle, (when made made uſe of at pro- 
per times) and ſo like what all children 
are uſed to before they are born; being 
then ſuſpended and accuſtomed to ride, 
as it were, or be gently ſwung in a foft 
fluid, upon every motion of the mother, 
and even during her ſleep, from the effects 
of reſpiration ; that always wiſhing to fol- 
low nature as I do, I cannot, en the 
whele, but give an opinion rather in 
favour of the cradle. It is, at leaſt, - 
among the liitle things in which we may 

harmleſsly err, and in which every mo- 
ther may therefore be ſafely guided by 
her own opinion, or even by her feelings. 
And 
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And if the child in conſequence of be- 
ing ſometimes rocked to ſleep in the day 
time, ſhall expect it when it awakes in the 
night, it will not be very difficult to find 
a ſubſtitute for it; and indeed parents 
ſeem, as it were by inſtinct, to pat and 
gently move a child, whether lying on 
the lap or the arm, whenever it appears 
to awake prematurely. The objections to 
the cradle made by ſome late writers, 
militate only againſt the abuſe of it, from 
any violent rocking; as though infants 
muſt neceſſarily be jumbled in a cradle 
like travellers in a mail- coach. For I 
cannot eaſily perſuade myſelf, that we are 
in every thing become ſo much wiſer than 
our fore-fathers; with whom for ſome 
ages, and in diſtant countries, amongſt 
rich and poor, the cradle has been judged 
to be a neceſſary part of family furniture. 
And in regard to watchfulneſs, as was ob- 
ſerved in another place, it is uſually a 
mere ſymptom, and ſhould be treated ac- 
cording to its cauſe ; but in a general way 
it may be ſaid, that nothing can ſo ſafely 
and 
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and effectually contribute to procure na- 
tural reſt as that exerciſe to be further 
conſidered under the next head. 


2 and Res r. 


I. is chiefly the former of theſe that 
will claim our attention, as infants ought 
ſcarcely ever to be in a quieſcent poſture, 
except when aſleep; and happy for them, 
that active principle with which nature 
hath endowed them, is ſo vigorous and 
_ overflowing, that they will hardly ſubmit 
to it. Exerciſe, like air, is indeed of fo 
much importance to children, that they 
cannot poſſibly be truly healthy without 
it ; care only ſhould be taken that it be 
properly ſuited to their age. 
Tux firſt kind of exerciſe, .it has been 
ſaid, conſiſts in dandling, as it is called, 
patting the back after feeding, and gently 
raiſing the child up and down in the arms; 
taking care at firſt not to toſs it very high, 


infants being very early ſuſceptible of fear, | 


and even capable of being thrown into 
VOL, Ill. M fits 
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fits by it. Another exerciſe adapted to 
this tender age, and of the utmoſt! ad- 
vantage, is rubbing them with the hand. 
This ſhould be done all over, at leaſt twice 
a day, when they are dreſſed and undreſſed, 
and eſpecially, as noticed before, along 
the whole courſe of the ſpine; and ought 
to be continued for ſome time, being pe- 
culiarly agreeable to the child, as it con- 
ſtantly teſtifies by ſtretching out its little 
limbs, and puſhing them againſt the hand, 
with a ſmile expreſſive of the ſatisfaction 
it receives from it. Such gentle exerciſe 
may be partially repeated every time the 
child's cloths are changed, by rubbing 
the lower limbs, and eyery other part 
within. reach. Likewiſe daſhing the face 
with cold water, in the manner recom- 
mended for the rickets,“ but more lightly, 
vill produce the effects of exerciſe well 
adapted to this age. ale 
When children are older, their exercite 
ſhould be,proportionally increaſed, and as 
has been obſerved, they ought never to 


5 Vol. 1, page 8 4 
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be carried in a quieſcent poſture, but the 
arm that ſupports them ſhould be con- 
tinually in ſuch motion as the nurſe is 
able to continue. For children, it has 
been noticed, delight to be in conſtant; 
motion; and this exuberant activity is 
given them for the wiſeſt purpoſes, and 
_ ought by no means to be counteracted. 
And I notice the mode of carrying them, 
becauſe I have ſeen children flung care 
leſsly over the arm in ſuch a manner, as 
neither affords a child any exerciſe,” nor 


allows it to give any motion to itſelf; 


which a lively child will always endea- 
vour to do. And, indeed, the manner of 
carrying an infant is of more importance 
than is generally imagined, for from it, 
the child will contract a habit, good or 
bad, that it will not readily give up, 
and may be as much diſpoſed to become 
rickety by improper management in the 
arms, as if it were lying wet in the cradle; 
the ill effects of which have been e 
out already. 


. Ir 
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Ir may be a proper inquiry in this 
place, at what age children ſhould be put 
on their feet, a point on which people 
have differed conſiderably; but I ap- 
prehend nothing more is required than 
to follow nature, whoſe progreſs is always 
gradual, as our imitations of her ſhould 
be, and we ſhall then ſeldom run very 
wide of her intentions. If we take no- 
tice of a healthy child, it has been ſaid, 
we ſhall obſerve it to be always in motion, 
and as ſoon as it gets ſtrength, it will be 
ſupporting itſelf by the help of its hands 
and feet, and be crawling about wherever 
it is permitted. From this exerciſe, it 
will ſoon acquire an increaſe of ſtrength, 
and whenever it is upheld by the arms, 
and diſentangled from the weight of its 
clothes at the time of dreſſing: and un- 
dreſſing, it will naturally walk up the 
waiſt of its mother, or nurſe; and by this 
manner of moving its limbs, and its bear- 
ing more or leſs on the arms, will ſhew 
what advances it has made. Whenever it 
is ſtrong enough, it will have attained ſuf- 

: ficient 
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ficient knowledge to walk by itſelf, and 


will never attempt it till it is fully equal 
to the taſk. It will then be perfectly ſafe 
to permit it to follow its inclination, at 
leaſt as far as the ſtraitneſs of its limbs is 
concerned; and I think I may defy any 
one to produce a fingle inſtance of a child 


getting crooked legs, from being ſuffered 
to walk as ſoon as it has been diſpoſed 


to make the attempt. But no wiſe ought 
Nature to be forced ; a maxim applicable 
to every other occaſion; © aware, (as a 
writer before quoted,“ finely obſerves, 
that whatever forms may, by artifice, be 
intruded upon her, and ſhe compelled to 
aſſume, to enlarge or contract her bias 
and inclination, ſhe can never be made, 
eventually, to deviate without manifeſt 
injury to herſelf, from the ſtation and 
bounds unalterably impreſſed upon her by 
the unerring Power, which firſt created 
and gave her laws.” —But the miſchief is, 
we lead on children prematurely to the 
trial, by back-ſtrings, and goe-carts, and 


* Mr, Moss. 
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other contrivances, calculated only to ſpare 
idle nurſery-maids, or what is really piti- 
able, to allow poor people time to attend 
to other concerns, who are obliged to 
work for their bread. But where this is 
not the caſe, ſuch contrivances are un- 
pardonable, and are the conſequence of 
ignorance, or idleneſs, which are produc- 
tive of great evils; and then by way of 
excuſe it is aſked, at what age a child 
may be put on its feet A queſtion, I ap- 
prehend, that ought to be replied to only 
in the manner I have done“ — Leave chil- 
dren to themſelves, and they will afford 
a ſatisfactory anſwer in good time. 

It is ſaid, however, by a ſenſible wri- 
ter. that children's legs do not become 
crooked by putting them too early on 
their feet, and heaſks if any other animal 
has crooked legs, though they ſtand on 


* T have ſeen a child walking alone before it has been 
nine months old, and at ten months, carrying a heavy 
play-tbing in its hands, whilſt other children, ren- 
dered weak and rickety by miſmanagement, have been 
unable to do half as much at two years of age. 

+ Dr. HuG# Sur R, Letters to married - abomen. 
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them almoſt as ſoon as they are born. 


But the caſes, I apprehend, are widely 
different; quadrupeds and fowls are de- 
ſigned by nature to be early on their legs, 
and it is neceſſary they ſhould be ſo. They 
are accordingly calculated for it, their 
bones being ſtrongly oſſified from the 
birth; but this is, by no means, the caſe 
with the human ſpecies, and therefore no 
argument can be founded upon it without 
conſiderable latitude, and making ſuch 
allowances for the different circumſtances 
of children as have been pointed out. 
But if it be meant only to ſuffer chil- 
dren to feel their way, if I may ſo ſpeak, 
for themſelves, they will never deceive 
us, nor do I think their limbs ever be- 
come crooked, but by urging them to it 
by contrivances of our own, for which 
poverty 1s the only apology that-can por” 

fibly be offered. IVA. 1 
A norTs of Dr. Bochax on the ſubje& 
of giving exerciſe to children, which 
ſome people from their poverty cannot 
POE time to afford them, charmed me 
M 4 exceed- 
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exceedingly. The good ſenſe and phil- 
anthropy manifeſted in it, as well as a 
deſire of extending its uſeful contents, 
will I hope be apology ſufficient for tran- 
ſeribing it, eſpecially as it is at preſent 
ſo appoſite to my purpoſe. And though 
I cannot flatter myſelf that Government, 
however benevolently diſpoſed, wi!l, or 
perhaps can, at this time, adopt ſuch a 
plan, either from his recommendation or 
mine, it is, nevertheleſs, in the power of 
people of large fortune, both-in town and 
country, to give it very conſiderable in- 
fluence, eſpecially if the premium were 
made double for ſuch children as ſhould 
be produced in good health. The Doc- 
tor's words are, 

ce If it were made the intereſt of the 
“ poor to keep their children alive, we 
e ſhould loſe very few of them. A ſmall 
«« premium given every year to each poor 
c family, for every child they have alive 
« at the year's end, would ſave more in- 
e fants lives than if the whole revenue of 
« the crown were expended on hoſpitals 
© for 
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* for that purpoſe. This would make the 
t poor eſteem fertility a bleſſing, whereas 
«© many of them think it the greateſt 
e curſe that can befall them; and I may 
add, I have known them expreſs great 


thankfulneſs, when any of their children 


have died. | 

Tux advice contained in this chapter is 
further worthy of ſerious attention from 
late diſcoveries of a much greater fatality 
amongſt the children of the poor of this 
metropolis than I ever ſuſpeted. 

To aſcertain the fact, an inquiry has 
been for ſome time ſet on foot, at the 
Britiſh lying-in Hoſpital, at the ſuggeſtion 
of my colleague, Dr. Comse. Inquiries 
have likewiſe been making ever fince in 
different ways; and I have no reaſon 
to ſuſpect that the ſtatement made out 
from the report of the women offer- 
ing themſelves at the Hoſpital, is at all 
beyond the fatality in other poor families 
in London, but, indeed, rather under it, 


in regard to ſtill poorer people. 


Tus 
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Taz following is a brief ſtatement. of 
the reſult of the inveſtigation at the hoſ- 
pital, during the firſt year ; 

Several women who had borne 
3 Children, had loſt as many as 2 
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ſeveral of the mothers of different num- 
bers had loſt them all. 

During another long period, only one 
woman having borne as many as five chil- 
dren, had reared them all; and one hav- 
ing had twelve, had eight living. But 
ſome having had four, had loſt three; and 
five, had loſt four; and fix, five; and 
ſeven, /ix; and eight, /ix and /even; and 

ten, 
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ten, /even and nine; and women having 


borne eleven and twelve, had loſt eight, 
nine and ten; and fourteen, eight : with 
many who had borne four, five, and fix, 
and one twelve, had buried them all.—In 
addition to this, may be remarked the 
ſad and rickety ſtate of mz.ny of the ſur- 
viving children. 

Tur above, indeed, contains the moſt 
formidable view of this matter, but the 
moſt favourable is, by no means, ſuch as 
to counter-balance it; there being during 
a year and a half, no more than three 
women, I think, who having borne only 
three children; and one woman, (lately 
come from the country) with four chil- 
dren, who had loſt none of them. Only 
one having had as many as fix, had 
them all living; and another, who had 
preſerved eight children out of ten. 
Amongſt the ſurviving ones, however, it 


was frequently obſerved, was the laſt born; ; 
therefore one leſs likely to be reared than 


an older child. x 


From 
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From theſe different degrees of fatality 
further contraſted with the ſmall number 
of deaths in the he/pital, within the month,“ 
we may ſuſpect the different care and at- 
tention beſtowed upon young children, as 
well as the want of certain accommo- 
dations; and may fairly argue on their 
„ 5 

Ix vould be unpardonable not to add a 
few words in this place with a peculiar 
reference to females; upon whom beſide 
every infirmity common to the other ſex, 
is impoſed the painful taſk of child-bear- 
ing. It ts the benefit of the lower claſs 
of people, indeed, that I have here prin- 
cipally in view; though the caution 1s 
not utterly unneceflary elſewhere.—The 
many diſtreſſing, and ſometimes fatal la- 
bours I have been witneſs to, have led me 
to regard with a kind of horror a rickety, 
diſtorted female infant, whoſe parents or 
nurſe's neglect, or ignorance, is heaping 
up for it additional ſufferings and dangers, 


* See the Iztrodudion to this volume. 
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to thoſe which are great enough under 


every ad vantage that art, and good health 
cCan contribute. 

From the age of two years therefore, 
or rather earlier, this care is eſpecially 
called for; and beſides every caution al- 


ready pointed out, lays a ſtrict prohibi- 


tion on girls being ſuffered to fit, for 
hours together, on a low ſeat, whereby 
the pelvis is preſſed between the lower 
extremities and the ſpine, and is made to 
grow out of its natural form. The con- 
ſequences of this change of figure, if it 
be anywiſe conſiderable, cannot fail to be 
productive of increaſed pain and dangers 
in parturition, frequently equally fatal both 
to the parent and her offspring. 

I am aware, that many poor people are 
not in circumſtances to give their chil. 


dren all the exerciſe they require; they 


may, however, ſuffer them to afford as 
much as poſſible to themſelves, by allow- 
ing them to crawl about on the floor, 
near. an open window or door, inſtead of 
compelling them to lie on their backs, or 

to 
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to fit upright, pinned in a chair; the ill- 
conſequences of which are ſo en 
evident. 

Ir is hoped, no 8 may he . 
neceſſary for theſe obvious remarks, ſince 
no pains ſhould be thought too great if 
they may prevent the evils here pointed 
out, nor can too much be ſaid to incul- 
cate good nurſing, (and eſpecially exer- 
ciſe) which is alone adequate thereto.“ 

A very few words may ſuffice on the 
head of ResT, the irregularities therein 
being far leſs numerous and important 
than in the former. It will be ſufficient 
to notice them in regard to the improper 
inducement of young children to con- 
tinue in action after they feel themſelves 
wearied, and in keeping them out of bed 


* A proper attention to this, and many of the pre- 
ceding articles has been conceived to be of ſo much 
importance, that the benevolent Governors of the 
Briti/k Lying-in Hoſpital, ſome years ago gave orders, 
that ſuitable Directions on theſe; heads ſhould be drawn 
up, and given to every mother, on, her leaving that 
Charity, 


beyond 
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beyond a proper hour. Children in health 
never wiſh to fit ſtill when they do' not 
actually feel it to be neceſſary, much leſs. 
to go to bed over early. But it is to 
be remembered, that young people re- 
quire more ſleep, and to be longer in a 
recumbent poſture than adults; for though 
they uſually riſe very early, they get to 
reſt more than proportionally ſoon, be- 
ing diſpoſed to fall aſleep almoſt the mo- 
ment they are ſtill; and this is natural to 
them, and is a demonſtration of the ad- 
vantage of exerciſe. 

PRol ix as theſe articles may appear, it 
may, nevertheleſs, add a completeneſs ac- 
ceptable to the younger part of the pro- 


feſſion, to comprehend under them ſeveral 


things relating to the different Modes of 
Motion and Reſt, and pointing out many 


improprieties that have a natural tendency 


to induce, or increaſe various e 
ing deformities. | 
Ihheſe will relate to the manner of chil- 
dren's Sanding, walking, /itting, and lying, 
.and particularly reſpect the poſition of 
the 
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the head and feet, and the form of the 
back, ſhoulders, and hips. It may not, 
therefore, be improper in this place, nor 
it is hoped, be thought going out of the 
true line of my profeſſion to advert a 
little to each of theſe. : Indeed, to pro- 
poſe regulations of any kind merely with 
a view to a graceful manner of ſtanding 
or walking, would be highly incompati- 
ble with the intention of the work ; but 
fince this part of it is appropriated to the 
general management of children, it is 
hoped the reader may not deem it alto- 
gether impertinent that he is invited'to 
pay attention to certain things, which for 
want of correction whilſt children are 
young, and frequently, under the eye of 
medical people, may by the negle& of 
their ordinary, and leſs intelligent atten- 
dants, grow up to real evils. For it is 
very certain, that from an improper man- 
ner of reſting upon any of the extremi- 
ties, whether in ſitting or otherwiſe, dif- 
ferent parts may take an ill form; and 
what is worſe than an awkward appear- 


ance, 
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ance, (to which their parents are apt to 
confine their attention) children often 
grow up weak ; whereby the poor become 
unfit for thoſe labours and exerciſes for 
which they are defigned, and the neceſſities 
of their ſituation frequently demand. 
And I here beg leave to remark, that 
the very means frequently made uſe of by- 
people of rank to prevent ſome of theſe 
deformities, may on the contrary, occa- 
ſion them. Such are the uſe of ſteel- 
collars, various ſorts of ſtiff ſtays, and 
other tight bandages. For I am confi- 
dent, nor am I ſingular in the opinion, 
that when recourſe is had to theſe things, 
before any parts have taken a wrong turn, 
they are very likely to occaſion it. Not 
that ſach contrivances are afterwards im- 
proper; for when the bones have, by any 
means, been thrown out of their natural 
direction, Art can frequently rectify it, 
and point out where to apply, or to take 
off preſſure ; and has been fully confidered 
in the account of diſeaſes. But before 
this, and while the bones are growing, 

VOL, III. N com- 
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compreſſion, however properly applied, 
is in effect oftentimes ill- directed, owing 
to the continual and irregular action of 
children, eſpecially when they feel * 
parts unpleaſantly confined. oF 

I comt now to the circumſtances i im- 
mediately hinted at, and firſt thoſe which 
regard the head or neck. 

Many infants come into the world 
either with the neck drawn a little to one 
ſide, or an awkward turn of the head 
appears to take place afterwards. In the 
latter inſtance, it may be the effect of 
habit, and amongſt other cauſes may be 
owing to children being placed in the 
cradle, or carried improperly, ſo that the 
light, and other objects that forcibly. at- 
tract their notice, are too frequently on 
the ſame ſide. The remedy in either 
caſe, as far as it may become ſuch, is ob- 
vious, differing nothing from the inten- 
tions already noticed in the chapter on 
ſquinting; every thing ſnould be ſo con- 
trived as may tend to draw the head to 
the other ſide, and eſpecially ſuch things 
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as may have a ſudden and forcible opera- 
tion on the muſcles, by producing ſtrong; 
voluntary motions. It may not, perhaps, 
occur to every one, how much may be 
effected by ſuch means. Several ſtriking, 
inſtances of it, however, have been met 
with; * and we daily obſerve ſimilar ef 
fects of a certain poſition in flowers and 
ſhrubs, which without any help from the 
hand, turn about, obedient to the air and 
ſun operating de their internal ſtruc. 
ures; no 1 W iitemu n geg 


£573." 
* An Embaſſador from Morocco being a. grime 
to ſee the Charity-Hoſpital, where paſſing the ward for 
the wounded, fix of them who had not ftirred for 
ſeveral months before, roſe up and came to the Em- 
baſſador, to the great ſurpriſe of the whole hoſpital ; +. 
curioſity or furpriſe effecting that, which the moſt 
powerful medicines could not, in ſo ſhort a time. The 
like circumſtance, is reported to have taken place very 
lately from a fire happening in the houſe where an 
elderly lady had long lain bed-ridden; who perceiv- 
ing the fire, ſuddenly roſe up from ber bed, without 
any aſſiſtance, and ran into the ſtreet. „ 1 


+ Hiſtoire de \Ambaſſadeur te More, Eavoye a au Rel * Fr rare 
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Tux next obſervations reſpe& the back 

and ſhoulders—Some young children, na- 
turally well-formed, acquire after a while 
what is termed round-ſhoulders ; the 
vertebre of the neck and back, project- 
ing too much, and forming an unſightly 
curve. 

The morbid affection of this part has 
been mentioned already; I have only to 
notice here a change ariſing merely from 
ſome bad habit or cuſtom, through an im- 
proper manner of /i{ing or fanding. In re- 
gard to the former, it may be obſerved, that 
the ſoft concave-bottomed chairs, in which 
young children uſually fit, are on many 
accounts improper for their years, who 
ſhould' always make uſe of a flat and hard 
ſeat, and generally without arms, as di- 
rected for the prolapſus-ani z which com- 
plaint it would have a tendency to pre- 
vent. But in the hollow-bottomed chairs 
children find themſelves obliged to recline 
in one way or other, or to be making 
certain exertions for keeping themſelves 
upright, and preſerving an equilibrium of 

14 the 
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the body; and it is obvious, that either 
a bending poſture, or the efforts neceſſary 
to avoid it, if often repeated, may become 
hurtful to weakly children. 

An improper manner of fanding, though 
leſs frequently a ſource of this kind of 


miſchief, on account of the poſition be- 


ing more frequently varied than in ſitting: 
is, nevertheleſs, capable of giving an awk- 
ward turn to the back and ſhoulders, as 
well as to the feet. We are creatures of 
habit, both in reſpect to our bodies and 
minds, ſo that to whatever we may have 
for a little while accuſtomed ourſelves, we 
have an increaſing propenſity ; and when 
the habit is once formed it is with diffi- 


culty broken. Children ſhould therefore 


be early accuſtomed to ſtand very upright, 
inſtead of being ſuffered to lean upon 
whatever may happen to be near them, as 
they are frequently diſpoſed to do. 

Should one of the ſhoulder-blades pro- 
Jef more than the other, the child ſhould 
lie as much as may be on the contrary 
ſide; as the ſhoulder upon which one lies 

a N 3 always 
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always projects beyond the plane of the 
back. When the ſhoulders themſelves 
happen to be too high, a child ſo diſ- 
poſed ſhould never be ſuffered to fit in an 
relbow- chair; nor ſhould any child fit be- 
fore a table, that is either much too high 
or too low for the ſeat in which he may 
be placed, eſpecially if it be for the pur- 
poſe of reading, writing, or any other 
employment that may engage him for any 
length of time. But if one of the ſhoul- 
ders be higher than the other, the child 
ſhould frequently be directed to ſtand only 
upon the foot of that ſide, at leaſt to 
: bear his weight chiefly upon it; by which 
-means, the ſhoulder that is too high muſt 
neceſſarily fall lower, and the other be 
raiſed : or a ſmall weight may be put upon 
the ſhoulder that is too low, which will 
ancline' the child to raiſe it up. Or he 
may be cauſed frequently to carry a light 
chair, or ' ſuch like play-thing, in the 
hand of that fide, which will have the 
fame effect. The like means ſhould be 


_ when one IP is higher than the 
| other, 


- 
TY 4 
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other, which is both a very common and 
peculiarly unfortunate complaint. * 
Another eaſy and efficacious mean of 
rectifying the ſhoulders, is to make the 


child ſupport himſelf with a very ſhort 


cane on the ſide where the ſhoulder is too 
high, which will oblige him to lower it; 
and at other times, to put one that is too 
long for him into the other hand, which 
will raiſe the ſhoulder on that ſide. He 
may likewiſe often fit in a chair with two 
arms, one of them being made 4 little 
higher than the other. NES 
Theſe; and other fimilar means may be 
very eaſily complied with, and ſeveral of 
them-ſo managed as to. be made a ſort of 
play or amuſement to the child; and if 
properly perſevered in, will correct many 
deformities that have originated merely 
from bad habits, as well as conſpire with 


other contri vances to remedy ſuch as may 


depend upon a ſlight mal- formation. 
Tu Feet of children, it has been ſaid, 
are likewiſe liable to receive an improper 
N 4 turn; 


% 1 
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turn; and this may ariſe from habit, as 
well as from original mal- formation, which 
has already been noticed. Children when 
converſing with thofe with whom they 
are familiar, ſeldom ſtand firmly on their 
feet, but are apt to lean upon one ſide of 
them, ſo as to bear almoft upon the ankle, 
inſtead of the ſoles of the feet. By de- 
grees, this habit is not only increaſed, 
but the tendons themſelves are diſpoſed 
to contract, or thoſe on the oppoſite ſide 
become weakened. In the like manner, 
by ſtanding upon the toes, the tendon of 
the heel, in time, becomes fhorter, as is 
manifeft 1n every woman who wears very 
high-heeled ſhoes. To obviate the for- 
mer, little more is required, than to correct 
the child's manner of ſtanding, by teach- 
ing him to bear firmly on the bottom of 
his feet: or if a foot be turned very much 
to either fide, the fole of the ſhoe may be 
thickened upon the fide on which the 
child bears. If by treading upon the toes, 

the heel is become contracted, the heel- 
| piece 
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piece ſhould be taken off. from that ſhoe, 
inſtead of its being raiſed ; as hath ſome- 
times been very improperly done. Be- 

ſide this, ſuch children ſhould be fre- 
' quently cauſed to walk up ſteep aſcents, 
by which they-will be obliged to bear up 
the fore-part of the foot, whereby the 
tendon of the leg will be ſtretched, and 
the heel muſt fall lower. 

Moſt of the remedies propoſed 87 
theſe little diſorders, will have another 
advantage, as they neceſſarily inculcate 
exerciſe; in favour of which ſo much 
has been faid: the great negle& of it, 


eſpecially among the poor, is daily la- 


mented by every man of obſervation and 
feeling, and the more ſo, as it is a Good 
they cannot always command. 

If I had not already far exceeded the 
bounds I had intended, I ſhould be in- 
duced to ſay ſomething on the Manner in 
which Exerciſe becomes ſo beneficial to 
children—Let it ſuffice, however, to extract 
a few of the pertinent and elegant remarks 


of 
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of DESESSAR TZ. · on this head, whilſt I 
more briefly obſerve, that Exerciſe tends 


+ PE 


LA liaifon et la dependance que Vauteur ſupreme 
de la nature a établies entre toutes les parties de ce 
compoſe merveilleux, ſont ſi intimes, que le Prince de 
la Medicine nous a repreſents le corps anime, et jouiſ- 
fant de ſes ſonctions, comme un cercle dans lequel on 
ne peut reconnoitre ni commencement, ni ſin.— En 
effet, les inſirumens deſtinẽs a la chylification tirent 
toute leur force des organes de la ſanguification, ceux- 
ci des nerfs et du fluide qui'ls contiennent : et ce 
fluide (ſi nous en croyons le ſyſteme le plus univerſelle- 
ment adopte, et auquel il manque peu de choſe pour 
etre dẽ montre: ce fluide) tire ſon origine du ſang, et 
le ſang des alimens que nous prenons tous les jours. De 
la conſtance et de la régularité de fonctions auſſi dif- 
ferentes et auſſi multiplices dependent notre ſante et 
notre vie. II ne ſuffit pas de prendre des nourritures, 
il faut qu'elles foient bien digerees, changes en ſang, et 
ce ſang doit ttre aſſez travaille pour fournir non ſeule- 
ment la lymphe nourriciere de tout le corps, mais en- 
core un fluide tres-ſubtil qu'on appelle fluide animal. 
Chaque liqueur doit etre ſeparẽe dans ſes glandes, et 
celles que la nature rejette comme inutiles et . 0 pre 
uſes, doivent etre pouſſtes au dehors. 

Or, rien n'eſt plus propre a faciliter et a perfection - 
ner toutes ces operations, que! Exereiſe. Si nous jet - 


tons les yeux ſur notre corps, nous y appercevrons une 
: multitude 
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to' puſh forward the blood through the 
ſmall veſſels, and to unfold them in the 
manner nature has. deſigned them to be 
extended, in order to promote the growth 
of the infant, whilſt it preſerves the blood 
in a proper ſtate of fluidity, and pro- 
motes both the Secretions and Excretions; 
which are the next things it was propoſed 
to, conſider. 


multitude de vaiſſeaux qui ſont entrelaſſts les uns dans 
les autres, ſerpentans entre les fibres muſculaires, a la 


preſſion ſucceſſive deſquelles ils doivent une grande 


partie de leur movement et de leur action ſur les fluides. 
A meſure que les muſcles entrent en jeu, ils produiſent 
des ſecouſſes reiter es ſur les vaiſſeaux ſanguins, qui ſe 
communiquent dans tout le ſyſtème arteriel et veineux. 
Ces ſecouſſes non ſeulement procurent aux fibres la 
force, et la ſoupleſſe, qui caracteriſſent leur bonne 
conſtitution, mais elles broyent, att&nuent et ſubtiliſent 
les liquides contenus dans les vaiſſeaux, achevent la 
tranſmutation du chyle en ſang, en lymphe, et en 
fluide animal; la circulation eſt plus libre, les ſ&crEtions 
ſe font mieux, et plus uniformement.et la digeſtion en 
devient plus parfaite.''— Trait de i education corfeorelle 
des Enfans en bas Age. 


RBrTENTION 
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RETENTION and EXCRETION. 


Enny medical reader will be ſenſible, 
how greatly health depends upon a due 
proportion between the daily ſupplies, and 
the various diſcharges of the body: the 
latter will vary according to the diet, age, 
and particular mode of life of each in- 
dividual.. The excretions of infants, how- 
ever, inſenſible perſpiration excepted, are 
chiefly from the bowels and bladder; but 
the latter is not very liable to diſorders. 
After what has been already advanced 
under the head of Diſeaſes, it will be ſuf- 
ficient, therefore, to ſay, that the reten- 
tion of urine during early infancy is 
chiefly from the birth, and is uſually re- 
moved by applying a bladder of hot water 
to the belly, and gentle rubbing with a 
little warm brandy, with oil of juniper 
and oil of almonds, or an- onion; and 
throwing up a clyſter: or ſhould theſe 

| fail, 
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fail, the infant may be put up to the 
breaſt in a pan of warm water, and take 
a ſpoonful of marſh-mallow, or parſley, 
or wild-carrot-tea, ſweetened with honey; 
with the addition of two or three drops 
of the ſpirit. æther nitroſi. This, if there 
be no mal-formation of parts, will gene- 
rally produce the deſired effect in the 
courſe of a few hours; though caſes have 
occured in which infants have voided no 
urine for the ſpace of four days, and have 
ſuffered very little inconvenience: I have 
even known one inſtance of the ſuppreſ= 
fion continuing for five days; and it is 
remarkable, that two former infants” in 
this family voided no urine fbr three days. 
Should the ſuppreſſion, however, continue 
during two complete days, the following 
cataplaſm may be applied warm to the | 
region of the pubis. 

Tax: of parſley and mallow-roots, leaves 
of creſſes, and juniper-berries, of each a 
handful, and of the roots of garlic one 
ounce; boil them ſlowly in water, or in 
wine, to the proper conſiſtence for a poul- 

tice, 
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tice. On the other hand, the ſudden ap- 
plication of cold to the regio pubis has 
ſometimes produced an immediate good 
effect. Where all theſe means have failed, 
and the infant been in much pain, I have 
directed a clyſter with a few drops of lau- 
danum, which has preſently removed both 
the pain and ſuppreſſion. | 
As in adults a ſuppreſſion of a very 
diſtreſſing kind ſometimes occurs merely 
from a ſpaſmodic {ſtricture of the urethra; 
and not only reſiſts for a length of time 
the ordinary means of cure, but is found 
to recur again after a temporary removal; 
it may not be amiſs juſt ro notice it here,, 
as the complaint may, poſhbly, be met 
with in robuſt youths, although I have 
never yet ſeen it. The remedy for it is 
alſo very ſimple, and I believe newly 
diſcovered, and firſt announced by Mr. 
CLiwns,* conſiſting only in the tinctura 
ferri muriati, which he adviſes in the 
doſe of gtt. x, to adult perſons, every ten 


+ Medical Records and Refearches, £2 =" 123: ITY 
| minutes, 
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minutes, till ſome relaxation . ſhall take 


place; which e does in the courſe : 


of an hour. | 

Sox of the old writers hens i alſo 
of incontinence of urine, ariſing . from 
weakneſs of the ſphincter of the bladder; 
but I have never met with it in early 
infancy. They preſcribe agrimony and 
myrrhe, and direct aſtringent fomenta- 
tions of red wine to the in perinæum, 
and loins. 


- Tux preſent obſervations : are therefore | 


chiefly confined to the Bowels, which 
would call for a ſcrupulous. attention in 
this place, if ſo many things relative to, 
them had not been diſcuſſed in a for- 
mer part of this work. It were need- 
leſs, therefore, to ſay more, than that 
(generally ſpeaking) infants are rarely 
healthy long together, who have not two 
or three ſtools every day; or ſhould they 
be more, for the firſt three months, if 
the child be brought up at the breaſt, 
and the nurſe have a ſufficiency of milk, 
it will generally thrive the better. The 
ſtools 
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ſtools likewiſe ought to be looſe, of a 
yellow colour, free from lumps, or curdy 
matter, neither of a very acid, nor fetid 
ſmell; and ſhould come away without 
griping. When children are about a year 
old, or perhaps earlier, pains ſhould be 
taken to procure one ſtool at leaſt every 
day, as well periodically, as conſtantly ; 
and for this, the morning is moſt adapted, 
and after breakfaſt, by which the ſtomach 
and bowels will be ſtimulated, To this 
end they ſhould be ſer on the chair, and 
not ſuffered to play until they have had 
an opening, for which they ſhould ſtrain, 
till at length it becomes cuſtomary, which 
may be eaſily effected; and by which we 
ſhall gain a poirit, with reſpect to the 
health of children. On the other hand, 
if an infant is brought up by hand, the 
danger generally lies in the other extreme, 
ſuch children being diſpoſed to be purged, 
and to have griping and ſour ſtools, from 
the aceſcent, and often indigeſtible na- 
ture of their food, eſpecially if fed by the 
ſpoon ; and therefore require an early at- 

tention 
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tention when their bowels are diſpoſed 
to be open, and their food to be changed, 
in the manner directed under the article 
of Purging. 5 


The Pas$IONS of the Min. 


- 


1 is the laſt Article mentioned as in- 
cluded in the Non-naturals, and on which 
I ſhall be very brief, it being the happi- 
neſs of Infants to be very little affected 
by them. This article can, therefore, re- 
late ro them merely in regard to their 


mode of expreſſing ſuch paſſions, ' and 


principally reſpects Laughter and Crying. 
The former, if long kept up, or very vio- 


lent, may not only induce the hiccough, 


but it is ſaid, may even throw an infant 


into fits. The latter is, indeed, much 


oftener ſuſpected of being miſchievous ; 
and chiefly by occaſioning fits, or a rup- 
ture: the exceſs of both theſe affections 
ſhould, therefore, be guarded againſt. Mo- 
derate, and not too frequent Crying, how- 

vor. 131, ' ever, 
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ever, ought not to be alarming ; and, in- 
deed, a variety of confiderations induce 
me to believe, that this expreſſion ofthe 
paſſions in Infants is not only much more 
harmleſs in itſelf than is generally ima- 
gined, but 1s alſo, in ſome reſpects, ſalu- 
tary. The firſt Cries it makes we know 
to be ſo, and that children recover from 
the paroxyſms of ſome complaints (as 
was mentioned in regard to the Croup) 
by an effort of this kind. It is evident 
likewiſe, how very much health depends 
on a free circulation of the blood through 
the lungs, and on their free expanſion 
from the dilatation of the bronchial veſ.- 
ſels. But as new- born infants are incapa- 
ble of giving themſelves any exerciſe, 
and, indeed, of receiving that kind. which 
tends to promote ſuch an effect, I have 
conceived Crying to be an effort which 
Nature may have wiſely ſubſtituted in its 
ſtead.* Whatever is truly natural I al- 


* Fletus moderatus pueris non obeſi— pectus dilatat 
et calefacit. PRIM EROS. See alſo Ariſfot. Politic. Lib. 


vil. C. 17, where the idea is ſupported more at large. 
5 | Ways 
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ways conceive to be right, though every 


thing, is capable of being abuſed, and 
the moſt beneficial dictates of nature may 
be exceeded. I am ſatisfied, however, 
that the pacifying of children by impro- 
per means, and eſpecially cramming them 
with food when they are not hungry, 
(againſt which ſo much has been ſaid) 
occaſions far greater evils in thouſands of 
inſtances, than ever were produced by the 
irritation from Crying. The cries of in- 
fants, however, are very commonly plait- 
tive; and as they ſeem to argue diſtreſs, 
cannot but create it in every perſon of 
ſenfibility around them. The Nurſe, there- 
fore, who can with calmneſs, hear an In- 
fant cry, without attempting to pacify at, 
by every proper mean, is 'a Monſter in 
human ſhape, unfit to be truſted with the 
care of any animal being, much leſs with 
a tender, helpleſs creature, whoſe only lan- 
guage, by which it can expreſs its wants 
or its ſufferings is its Tears. 


I cannot take my leave of the reader 


without offering one apology more for 
O 2 having 


, _ 
. 5 
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having dwelt ſo long on this, and ſome 
other heads leſs important than the reſt ; 
my motive has been the deſire of inſtruct- 
ing, though 'in ſome inſtances at the riſk 
of tiring, or otherwiſe diſpleaſing; but 
practitioners who feel as parents, will en- 
deavour, by every means, to leſſen a mo- 
ther's fears as far as they may appear to 
be needleſs, wherever no other Remedy 
can be offered. e 

I SnAIL conclude by 9 that, 
though the Paſſions of the Mind refer ſo 
little to Infants, they relate very materi- 
ally to the Wet - nurſe; who beſides endea- 
vouring to keep her ſpirits as calm as 
poſſible, ought to be exceedingly care- 
ful not to put a child to her breaſt, when 
under the influence of any violent paſ- 
ſion, of whatever kind it may be, the bad 
effects of which have already been in- 
ſtanced under the head of diſeaſes. And 
I ſhall think myſelf well recompenſed for 
the trouble I have had, if this, or other 
hints; may prove the means of leſſening 
the dangers of the infant-ſtate, and the 
| — con- 
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conſequent ſad fatality that attends it; 


as well as of abating the anxiety of the 


fond Mother, who after having brought 
her tender Charge into the world with 
Sorrow, is pierced with double Pangs at 
its leaving it.—An Event which, as Ex- 
perience warrants me to ſay, may by Art 


and good Management, be often pre- 


vented, the author ardently hopes, that 
both Parents and Practitioners may have 
Fewer occaſions to lament. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST 


O F 


Medicines recommended in this Work, 


TO WHICH 


The COLLEGE of PnysiciAxs have given new 
Names. f 


0 — rrn ann Shu remotes ee 


NEW NaAMEs. Names formerly in Uſe. 


4. 


: A CIDUM muriaticum. Spiritus Salis marini. 
Aqua Ammoniz. Spiritus Salis ammoniaci. 
Aqua Ammoniz acetata. Spiritus Mindereri. 
Antimonium tartariſatum. Tartarum emeticum. 
Aqua Cupri ammoniati Aqua Sapphirina. 

Aqua Kali puri. Lixivium ſaponarium. 
Aqua Kali præparati Lixivium Tartari. | 
Aqua Iithargyri acetati. - Extractum Saturn.. 
Aqua lithargyri acetati Aqua vegetabilis minera- 


© 
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* 


compoſita. | lis. 
Argentum nitratum. © Cauſticum lunare. 
C. b 
Calx Antimonii. Antimonium calcinatum. 
Catechu. Terra Japonica. ng 
Coufectio aromatica. Confectio cardiaca. 


Empla- 


6250) 


8 E. 2 
Emplaſtrum Ladani +  Emplaſtrum ſtomachicum 
Emplaſtrum lithargyrl. Emplaſtrum commune. 


H. 
Hydrargyrus muriatus. | Mere. corros. ſubl. albus. 


| I. 
Liquor volatilis corn Spiritus . volatilis cornu 
Cervi. , cervi. 


4 , 


N 
Natron przparatum. Sal Sodz. 
Natron tartariſatum. Sal Rupellenfis. 
3 p . ; 


Pulvis è Seammonio cum Pulvis Baſilicus. 
Calomelane. 


«£1171 8 Wes. & 
Spiritus Ammoniz compo- Spiritus volatilis aroma 
ſitus. 1 ticus. 5 
Spiritus camphoratus. Spiritus vinoſus camphora- 
tus. 
Sp. æthæris vitriolici. Spiritus Vitrioli dulcis, 
Spiritus atheris vitriolici Liquor anodynus minera- 
compoſitus. lis, | 


Spiritus ztheris Nitrof. Spiritus Nitri dulcis. 


Tinctura 
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K 
Tinctura Aloës compoſita. Elixir Aloes. 
Tinctura Catechu. Tinctura Terræ Japonicæ · 
Tinctura Gentianæ com- Tinctura amara. 
poſita. 
Tinctura Opii. Tinctura Thebaica. 
U. 


Unguentum Calcis Hydrar- Unguentum e Mercurio 
gyri albæ. precipitato.* . 

Unguentum Ceruſſe ace- Unguentum ſaturninum. 
tatæ. 

Unguentum Hydrargyri Unguentum citrinum. 
nitrati. 
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